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A THANKSGIVING FOR F. D. MAURICE. 


Tue veil hath lifted, and hath fallen; and him 
Who next it stcod, before us, first so long, 
We see not; but, between the cherubim, 
The light burns clearer; come, —s thankful 
song! 


Lord, for thy prophet’s calm, commanding 
voice; 
For his majestic innocence and truth; 
For his unswerving purity of choice; 
For all his tender wrath and plenteous ruth; 


For his obedient, wise, clear-listening care 
To hear for us what word The Word would 


Bay; 
For all the trembling fervency of prayer, 
With which he led -our souls the prayerful 
way;: 


For all the heavenly glory of his face . : 
That caught thy white Transfiguration’s shine, 

And cast on usthe glimmer of thy grace, — 
Of all thy men late left, the most divine; 


For all his learning, and the thought of power 
That seized thy one Idea everywhere, 
Brought the eternal down into the hour, 
And taught the dead thy life to claim and 
share; 


For his humility, dove-clear of guile, 
That, sin-denouncing, he, like thy great Paul, 
Still claimed of sin the greatest share, the while 
Our eyes, love-sharpened, saw him best of all; 


For his high victories over sin and fear; 

The captive hope his words of truth set free; 
For his abiding memory, holy, dear; 

Last for his death, and hiding now in thee; — 


We praise, we magnify thee, Lord of him! 
Thou hast him still, — he ever was thine own; 
Nor shall our tears prevail the path to dim 
That leads where, lowly still, he haunts thy 
throne. 


When thou, O Lord! ascendedst up on high, 
Good gifts thou sentest down to cheer thy men; 

Lo! he ascends, — we follow with the cry : 
Send thou his spirit back with thine again. 
Spectator. George MacDonald. 


F. D. MAURICE, 


How much does England lose in losing thee! — 
The wise, large heart, the fearless intellect, 
The spirit formed to counsel and direct 

By sympathy wide-spreading like the sea, 

And te love of truth; th’ example high, 
To fight for God in spite of Church or sect, 
To wap Oe real and the false reject, 

Patient midst slander, calm midst obloquy. 
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O Maurice! pean friend! the Spring’s sweet 
breath, 
That wakens buds, and birds, and early flow- 


ers, 
Has touch’d thee with the silent stroke of death, 
To leave us lonely through the length’ning 


ours 5 
But on thy brow is placed a heavenly wreath 
That needs no warmth of sun or dew of 
showers. 


Spectator. John Dennis. 


‘A WIND IN THE STREET. 


A country wind is in the street; 
*Tis blowing soft, ’tis blowing sweet; 
How fresh it falls on cheek and eyes ! 
*Tis kissing us from Paradise. 
Oh, it has travelled sea and height, 

- On-thymy flowers, the red and white, 
O’er golden gorse, and rosy bells 
That spread their splendour to the dells ; 
It slumbered all a perfumed night 
On hundred hues of blossom bright; 
And shooks its wings in glowing skies, 
Where lost in blue the planet dies; 
And sped away to farm and fold, . 
All touched with morning’s early gold. 
It leaped upon the sleeping lake, 
And waked the fawns with waving brake; 
It rustled through the leaf-hung deeps 
Where’er the shy-eyed squirrel leaps, 
And out on grass and plough in line, 
With song of birds a low of kine; 
And now ’tis in the mist-blue street, 
But newly thronged with passing feet ! 
Why blows it here so light and glad 
On many a forehead dark and sad? 
It is that God’s immortal love, 
From radiant plains in Heaven above, 
Has suddenly, in pity, come 
To visit Man’s o’erwearied home, 
And breathes a breath of hope and life 
On scenes of sorrow, care, and strife. 

Chambers’ Journal. 


Waeraer thralléd or exiled, 
Whether poor or rich thou be, 
Whether praiséd or reviled, 
Not a rush it is to thee : 
This nor that thy rest doth win thee, 
But the mind that is within thee. 
Wither, 1682. 





Sick or healthful, slave or free, 
Wealthy or despised and poor, 
What is that to him or thee; 
So his love to Curnist endure? 
When the shore is won at last, 
Who will count the billows past? 
Keble. 











TURNER AND MULREADY. 


' From Macmillan’s Magazine, 
‘TURNER AND MULREADY. 


ON THE EFFECT OF CERTAIN FAULTS OF VISION ON 
PAINTING, WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
THEIR WORKS.* 


BY BR. LIEBREICH, OPHTHALMIC SURGEON AND 
LECTURER AT 8T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, 

Wuen I arrived in England about 
eighteen months ago, little thinking that 
a short vacation tour would end in my 
permanent residence here, I at once paid a 
visit to the National Gallery. I was anx- 
ious to see Turner’s pictures, which on the 
Continent I had had no opportunity of do- 
ing. How great was my astonishment 
when, after having admired his earlier 
works, I entered another room which con- 
tained his later painting’s! Are these 
really by the same hand? I asked myself 
on first inspecting them; or have they suf- 
fered in any way? On examining them, 
however, more closely, a question pre- 
sented itself to my mind which was to me 
a subject of interesting diagnosis. Was 
the great change which made the painter 
of “ Crossing the Brook ” afterwards pro- 
duce such pictures as “Shade and Dark- 
ness,” caused by an ocular or cerebral dis- 
turbance? Researches into the life of 
Turner could not afford an answer to this 
question. All that I could learn was, that 
during the last five years of his life his 
power of vision as well as his intellect had 
suffered. In no way, however, did this ac; 
count for the changes which began to 
manifest themselves about fifteen years 
before that time. The question could 
therefcre only be answered by a direct 
study of his pictures from a purely scien- 
tific, and not at all from an esthetic or 
artistic point of view. 

I chose for this purpose pictures be- 
longing to the middle of the period which 





% 


every illuminated point having be 
changed into a vertical line. The elong 
tion is, generally speaking, in exact prc 
portion to the brightness of the light: 
that is to say, the more intense the light 
whieh diffuses itself from the illuminated 
point in nature, the longer becomes the 
line which represents it on the picture. 
Thus, for instance, there proceeds from 
the sun in the centre of a picture a verti- 
cal yellow streak, dividing it into two en- 
tirely distinct halves, which are not con- 
nected by any horizontal line. In Turner’s 
earlier pictures, the disc of the sun is 
clearly defined the light equally radiating 
to all parts; and even where through the 
reflection of water a vertical streak is pro- 
duced, there appears, distinctly marked 
through the vertical streak of light, the 
line of the horizon, the demarcation of the 
land in the foreground, and the outline of 
the waves in a horizontal direction. In 
the pictures, however, of which I am now 
speaking, the tracing of any detail is per- 
fectly effaced when it falls in the vertical 
streak of light. Even less illuminated ob- 
jects, like houses or figures, form consid- 
erably elongated streaks of light. In this 
manner, therefore, houses that stand near 
the water, or people in a boat, blend so 
entirely with the reflection in the water, 
that the horizontal line of demarcation be- 
tween house and water or boat and water 
entirely disappears, and all becomes a con- 
glomeration of vertical lines. Everything 
that is abnormal in the shape of objects, 
in the drawing, and even in the colouring 
of the pictures of this period, can be ex- 
plained by this vertical diffusion of light. 

How and at what time did this anomaly 
develop itself? 

Till the year 1830 all is normal. In 


| 1831 a change in the colouring becomes 


I consider pathological i.e, not quita| for the first time perceptible, which gives 
healthy, and analyzed them in all their de-| to the works of Turner a peculiar charac- 


tails, with regard to colour, drawing, 
distribution of light and shade. 

It was particularly important to ascer- 
tain if the anomaly of the whole picture 
could be deduced from a regularly recur- 
ring fault in its details. This fault is a 
vertical streakiness, which is caused by 


* A Lecture delivered at the Royal Institution on 
the 8th March, 1872. 


ont 





ter not found jn any other master. Opti- 
cally this is caused by an increased inten- 
sity of the diffused light proceeding from 
the most illuminated parts of the land- 
scape. This light forms a haze of a bluish 
colour which contrasts too much with the 
surrounding portion in shadow. From the 
year 1833 this diffusion of light. becomes 
more and more vertical. It gradually in- 
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reases during the following years. At 

‘st it can only be perceived by a careful 

xamination of the picture, but from the 
year 1839 the regular vertical streaks be- 
come apparent to everyone. This in- 
creases subsequently to such a degree, 
that when the pictures are closely exam- 
ined they appear as if they had been wil- 
fully destroyed by vertical strokes of the 
brush before they were dry, and it is only 
from a considerable distance that the ob- 
ject and the meaning of the picture can 
be comprehended. During the last years 
of Turner’s life this peculiarity became so 
extreme that his pictures can hardly be 
understood at all. 

It is a generally received opinion that 
Turner adopted a peculiar manner, that he 
exaggerated it more and more, and that 
his last works are the result of a deranged 
intellect. I am convinced of the incor- 
rectness, I might almost say of the injus- 
tice, of this opinion. The word “manner” 
has a very vague meaning. In general 
we understand by it something which has 
been arbitrarily assumed by the artist. 
It may be the result of study, of reflec- 
tion, of a development of principle, or the 
consequence of a chance observation, of 
an experiment, or of an occasional success. 
Nothing of all this applies to what has 
been called Turner’s manner. Nothing in 
him is arbitrary, assumed or of set pur- 
pose. According to my opinion, his man- 
ner is exclusively the result of a change in 
his eyes, which developed itself during the 
last twenty years of his life. In conse- 
. quence of it the aspect of nature gradu- 
ally changed for him, while he continued 
in an unconscious, I might almost say in a 
naive manner, to reproduce what he saw. 
And he reproduced it so faithfully and 
accurately that he enables us distinctly to 
recognize the nature of the disease of his 
eyes, to follow its development step by 
step, and to prove by an optical contriv- 
ance the correctness of our diagnosis. By 
the aid of this contrivance we can see na- 
ture under the same aspect as he saw and 
represented it. With the same we can also, 
as I shall prove to you by an experiment, 
give to Turner’s early pictures the appear- 
ance of those of the later period. 

After he had reached the age of fifty- 
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five, the crystalline lenses of Turner’s eyes 
became rather dim, and dispersed the light 
more strongly, and in consequence threw 
a bluish mist over illuminated objects. 
This is a pathological increase of an opti- 
cal effect, the existence of which, even in 
the normal eye, can be proved by the fol- 
lowing experiment. If you look at a pic- 


ture which hangs between two windows, | 


you will not be able to see it distinctly, as 
it will be, so to speak, veiled by a greyish 
haze. But if you hold your hands before 
your eyes so as to shade them from the 
light of the windows, the veiling mist dis- 
appears, and the picture becomes clearly 
visible. The disturbing light had been 
diffused by the refracting media of the 
eye, and had fallen on the same part of 
the retina on which the picture was formed. 
If we examine the eye by an illumination 
resembling that by means of which Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, in his brilliant experi- 
ments, demonstrated to you the imperfect 
transparency of water, we find that even 
the clearest and most beautiful eye is not 
so perfectly transparent as we would sup- 
pose. The older we get the more the 
transparency decreases, especially of the 
lens. But to produce an effect equal to 
that visible in Turner’s pictures after the 
year 1831, pathological conditions are re- 
quired. In the years that followed, as 
often happens in such cases, a clearly de- 
fined opacity was formed in the slight and 
diffuse dimness of the crystalline lens. 
In consequence of this the light was no 
longer evenly diffused in all directions, 
but principally dispersed in a vertical di- 
rection. At this period the alteration 
offers, in the case of a painter, the pecu- 
liarity that it only affects the appearance 
of natural objects, where the light is 
strong enough to produce this disturbing 
effect, whilst the light of his painting is 
too feeble to do so: therefore, the aspect 
of nature is altered, that of his picture 
correct. Only within the last years of 
Turner’s life, the dimness had increased 
so much, that it prevented him from see- 
ing even his pictures correctly. This suffi. 
ciently accounts for the strange appear- 
ance of his last pictures, without its be- 
ing necessary to take into account the 
state of his mind. 
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Tt may seem hazardous to designate a 
period as diseased, the beginning of which 
art-critics and connoisseurs have consid- 
ered as his climax. I do not think that 
the two opinions are in decided contradic- 
tion to each other. To be physiologically 
normal is not at alla fundamental condi- 
tion in art ; and we cannot deny the legiti- 
macy of the taste which regards that which 
is entirely sound and healthy as common- 
place, trivial, and uninteresting, and which 
on the contrary is fascinated by that which 
approaches the border of disease and even 
goes beyond it. 

Many of the best musicians, for instance, 
and some of the greatest admirers of 
Beethoven, prefer his latest works, and con- 
sider them the most interesting, although 
the influence of his deafness upon them is 
apparent to others. 

In poetry, we rank some poems among 
the highest productions of art in which the 
imagination of the poet goes far beyond 
the normal region of the mind : — 


** The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth 
to heaven.” 


Thus it seems to me perfectly natural 
that the peculiar poetical haze which is 
produced by the diffusion of light in Tur- 
ner’s pictures after 1831 should have a par- 
ticular attraction for many of Turner’s 
admirers. On thé other hand, passing 
over the faults, we discover in these pic- 
tures peculiar merits, and we recognize 
that the great artist continued in many 





ways to improve, even at a time of his life 
when his failing sight began to deprive his | 
works of general favour. I cai :not, how- | 
ever, defend the opinion of those who are 
enraptured with Turner's pictures belong- | 
ing to a still later period — who consider 
a picture beautiful which, in consequence | 
of this optical defect, is entirely disfigured 
and defaced, and who, calling this Tur- 
ner’s style, would like to form it intoa 
school and imitate it. They resemble the 
porter of a certain dealer in works of art, ' 
who one day, when he had to deliver the | 
torso of a Venus at a gentleman’s house, | 
answered the servant, who had expressed. 


his astonishment that his master should. 


have bought a thing without head, arms, or 





exactly upon the retina. 


‘called accommodation. 


legs, “You don’t understand; that’s just 
the beauty of it.” 

I show you here first a picture which is 
copied from an oil-painting in the South 
Kensington Museum. This picture was 
not exhibited till the year 1833, but it was 
painted some time before, and from 
sketches taken in Venice previous to any 
change in Turner’s sight. I shall now try 
so to change this picture, by an optical 
contrivance, as to make it resemble the 
pictures he painted after 1839. You must, 
of course, not expect to see in this rough 
representation, which a large theatre ne- 
cessitates, anything of the real beauty of 
Turner’s pictures. Our object is to analyze 
their faults. 

In order to show you in a single object 
what you have already observed in the 
general aspect of a picture, I choose pur- 
posely a tree, because there are no trees 
in the “ Venice” you have just seen, and 
more particularly because after the year 
1833 Turner painted trees that were un- 
known to any botanist, had never been 
seen in nature, nor been painted by any 
other artist. Ido not think it likely that 
Turner invented a tree he had never seen; 
it seems to me more probable that he 
painted such trees because he saw them so 
in nature. I searched for them with the 
aid of the lens, and soon discovered them. 
Ilere is a common tree; the glass changes 
it into a Turner tree. 

Let us now turn from the individual case 
ofa great artist toa whole category of 
cases, in which the works of painters are 


modified by anomalies in their vision —I 


mean cases of irregularities in the refrac- 
tion of the eye. The optical apparatus of 
the eye forms, like the apparatus of a pho- 
tographer, inverted images. In order to 
be seen distinctly these images must fall 
The capacity of 
the eye to accommodate itself to different 


‘consecutive distances, so as to receive on 


the retina distinct images of objects, is 
This faculty de- 
‘pends upon the power of the crystalline 
lens to change its form. The accommoda- 
tion is at its greatest tension if we adapt 
our eye to the | nearest point. It is, on the 
contrary, in complete repose if we adapt 
it to the farthest point. The optical 
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state of the eye during its adaptation for 
the farthest point, when every effort of ac- 
commodation is completely suspended, is 
called its refraction. 

There are three different kinds of refrac- 
tion: firstly, that of the normal-eye ; sec- 
ondly, of the short-sighted eye ; thirdly, of 
the over-sighted eye. 

1. The normal eye, when the activity of 
its accommodation is perfectly suspended, 
is adjusted for the infinite distance ; that is 
to say, it unites upon the retina parallel 
rays of light. 

2. The short-sighted eye has, in conse- 
quence of an extension of its axis, a 
stronger refraction, and unites therefore in 
front of the retina the rays of light which 
proceed from infinite distance. In order 
to be united upon the retina itself the rays 
of light must be divergent; that is to say, 
they must come from a nearer point. The 
more short-sighted the eye is, the stronger 
must be the divergence; such an eye, 
in order to see distinctly distant objects, 
must make the rays from a distant object 
more divergent, by aid of a concave glass. 
We determine the degree of short-sighted- 
ness by the power of the weakest concave 
glass that enables the eye to see distinctly 
at a great distance. 

3. The over-sighted, or hypermetropic 
eye, on the contrary, has too weak a refrac- 
tion : it unites convergent rays of light upon 
the retina; parallel or divergent rays of 
light it unites behind the retina, unless an 
effort of accommodation is made. The de- 
gree of hypermetropy, or over-sightedness, 
is determined by the focal distance of the 
strongest convex glass with which objects 
can still be distinctly seen at a great dis- 
tance. 

Hypermetropy has no essential influ- 
ence upon painting; it only reduces the 
mye of application, and must therefore 

e corrected by wearing convex ylasses. 
This can never be avoided if the hyper- 
metropy is so great as to diminish the 
distinctness of vision. Short-sightedness, 
on the contrary, generally influences the 
choice of the subject of the artist and also 
the manner of its execution. As a very 
small handwriting is an indication of 
short-sightedness, so we find that artists 
who paint small pictures, and ° finish 
the details with great minuteness, and, 
with fine touches of the brush are mostly 
short-sighted. . 

Sometimes the shape of the eye diverges 
from i.s normal spherical form, and this is 
called astigmatism. This has only been 
closely investigated since Airy discovered 
it in his own eye. Figure to yourself me- 





ridians drawn on the eye as on a globe, so 
that one pole is placed in front: then you 
can define astigmatism as a difference in 
the curvature of two meridians, which 
may, for instance, stand perpendicularly 
upon each other; the consequence of 
which is a difference in the power of ‘re- 
fraction of the eye in the direction of the 
two meridians. An eye may, for instance, 


have a normal refraction in its horizontal , 


meridian, and be short-sighted in its verti- 
cal meridian. Small differences of this 
kind are found in almost every eye, but 
are not perceived, Higher degrees of as- 
tigmatism, which decidedly disturb vision, 
are, however, not uncommon, and are 
therefore also found among painters. I 
have had occasion to exomine the eyes of 
several distinguished artists which pre- 
sented such an anomaly, and it interested 
me much to discover what influence this 
defect had upon their works. The divers- 
ity depends in part upon the degree and 
nature of the optical anomaly, but its ef- 
fect shows itself in different ways accord- 
ing to the subjects the art st paints. An 
example will explain this better. I know 
a landscape-painter and a portrait-painter 
who have both the same kind of astigma- 
tism ; that is, the refraction of the verti- 
cal meridian differs from the refraction 
of the horizontal one. The consequence 
is, that their sight is normal for vertical 
lines, but for horizontal lines they are 
slightly short-sighted. Upon the land- 
scape-painter this has hardly any disturb- 
ing influence. In painting distant views 
sharp outlines are not requisite, but rather 
undefined and blending tones of colour. 
His eye is sufficiently normal to see these. 
I was struck, however, by the fact that the 
foreground of his pictures, which general- 
ly represents water with gently-moving 
waves, was not painted with the same 
truthfulness to nature as the middle and 
background. There I found short hori- 
zontal strokes of the brush in different 
colours, which did not seem to belong to 
the water. I therefore examined the pic- 
ture with a glass, which, when added to 
my eye, produced the same degree of as- 
tigmatism as existed in the painter's eye, 
and the whole picture appeared much 
more beautiful, the foreground being now 
as perfect as the middle and back-ground. 
In consequence of this artificially-produced 
astigmatism, I saw the horizontal strokes 
of the brush indistinctly and so mixed to- 
gether, that through them the colour and 
transparency of the water were most ex- 
quisitely rendered. 

Upon the portrait-painter astigmatism 
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had a very different. influence. He was 
held in high esteem im Paris, on account 
of his excellent grasp of character and in- 
tellectual individuality. His admirers 
considered even the material resemblance 
of his portraits as perfect; most people, 
however, thought he had intentionally 
neglected the material likeness by render- 
ing in an indistinct and vague manner the 
details of the features and the forms. A 
careful analysis of the picture shows that 
this indistinctness was not at all intention- 
al, but simply the consequence of astigma- 
tism. Within the last few years the por- 
traits of this painter have become consid- 
erably worse, because the former indis- 
tinctness has grown into positively false 
proportions. The neck and oval of the 
face appear in all his portraits consider- 
ably elongated, and all details are in the 
same manner distorted. What is the 
cause of this? Has the degree of his as- 
tigmatism increased? No; this does not 
often happen: but the effect of astigma- 
tism has doubled, and this has happened 
in the following manner :— An eye which 
is normal as regards the vision of vertical 
lines, but short-sighted for horizontal 
lines, sees the objects elongated in a ver- 
tical direction. When the time of life ar- 
rives that the normal eye becomes far- 
sighted, but not yet the short-sighted eye, 
this astigmatic eye will at short distance see 
the vertical lines indistinctly, but horizon- 
tal lines still distinctly ; and therefore near 
objects will be elongated in a horizontal 
direction. The portrait-painter, in whom 
a slight degree of astigmatism manifested 
itself at first only by the indistinctness of 
the horizontal lines, has now become far- 
sighted for vertical lines, and therefore 
sees a distant person elongated in a verti- 


-cal direction ; his picture, on the contrary, 


being at a short distance, is seen by him 
enlarged in a horizontal direction, and is 
thus painted still more elongated than the 
subject is seen: so the fault is doubled. 

With regard to an anomaly of sight, 
which seems almost foreign to the subject 
of painting —I mean colour-blindness — I 
will also say a few words here, as the sub- 
ject seems to be regarded with particular 
interest in England. 

What we call colour-blindness is a con- 
genital defect of vision, which is character- 
ized by the absence of one of the three 
primary sensations of colour. The prima- 
ry sensations of colour are red, green, and 
violet, according to Thomas Young and 
Helmholtz; or red, green, and blue, ac- 
cording to Maxwell. When, as may easily 
happen, to this defect is joined a decided 





talent for painting, drawing alone ought 
to be attempted, because so absolute a de- 
fect will soon assertitself. But we meet 
with slighter degrees of colour-blindness, 
where the perception of red is not entirely 
wanting, but only considerably diminished ; 
so that, for instance, an intense or strongly 
illuminated red can be perceived as such, 
while a less intense red appears green. 
This moderate degree of colour-blindness 
does not always deter people from paint- 
ing. A proof of this I saw at the last 
year’s Exhibition, in a picture which re- 
presented acattle market. The roofs of 
the surrounding houses were all painted 
red on the sunny side, green in the shad- 
ow ; but — what particularly struck me — 
the oxen also were red in the sun, green 
in the shadow. The slighter degrees of 
this anomaly, in the form of an insufficient 
perception of colours, have probably been 
the real cause why several great artists, 
who have become famous on account of 
the beauty of their drawing and the rich- 
ness of their compositions, have failed to 
attain an equal degree of perfection in col- 
ouring. 

In opposition to these isolated cases, I 
have to draw your attention to other cases 
which happen more frequently, and in ad- 
vanced age, in consequence of a change in 
the perception cf colours. They do not 
arise from a deficient function of the nerv- 
ous apparatus of the eye, but in conse- 
quence of a change in the colour of the 
lens. 

The lens always gets rather yellow at 
an advanced age, and with many people 
the intensity of the discoloration is con- 
siderable. This, however, does not es- 
sentially diminish the power of vision. 
In order to get a distinct idea of the effect 
of this discoloration, it is best to make ex- 
periments with yellow glasses of the cor- 
responding shade. Only the experiment 
must be continued for some time, because 
at first everything looks yellow to us. But 
the eye gets soon accustomed to the col- 
our, or rather it becomes dulled with re- 
gard to it, and then things appear again 
in their true light and colour. This is at 
least the case with all objects of a some- 
what bright and deep colour. A careful 
examination, however, shows that a pale 
blue, or rather a certain small quantity of 
blue, cannot be perceived even after a 
very prolonged experiment, and after the 
eye has long got accustomed to the yellow 
colour, because the yellow glass really ex- 
cludes it. This must, of course, exercise 
a considerable influence when looking at 
pictures, on account of the great difference 
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which necessarily exists between real ob- 
jects and their representation ‘in pic- 
tures. 

These differences are many and great, 
as has been so thoroughly explained by 
Helmholtz. Let us for a moment waive 
the consideration of the difference pro- 
duced by transmitting an object seen as a 
body on toa simple flat surface, and con- 
sider only the intensity of light and colour. 
The intensity of light proceeding from the 
sun and reflected by objects, is so infinite- 
ly greater than the strongest light reflect- 
ed from a picture, that the proportion ex- 
pressed in numbers is far beyond our 
comprehension. There is also so great a 
difference between the colour of light, or 
of an illuminated object, and the pigments 
employed in peinting, that it appears won- 
derful that the art of painting can by the 
use of them produce such perfect optical 
delusions. It can of course only produce 
optical delusions, never a real optical iden- 
tity; that is to say, the image which is 
traced in our eye by real objects is not 
identical with the image produced in our 
eye by the picture. This is best observed 
by changing the light. Whoever paints 
in London has but too frequent opportuni- 
ties of observing this. A little more or 
less fog, the reflection of a cloud illuminat- 
ed by the sun, suffices to alter entirely the 
colouring of the picture, while the colour- 
ing of natural objects is not changed in 
the same manner. 

Let us now return to our experiment 
with the yellow glass, and we shall find 
that it affects our eye very much in the 
saine way as a yellow tint in the light, and 
therefore modifies natural objects in quite 
a different degree from pictures. If we 
continue the experiment for a consider- 
able time, the difference becomes more 
and more essential. AsI said before, the 
eye becomes dulled with regard to the yel- 
low light, and thus sees nature again in 
its normal colouring. The small quantity 
of blue light which is excluded by the yel- 
low glass produces no sensible difference, 
as the difference is equalized by a diminu- 
tion of sensibility with regard to yellow. 
In the picture, on the contrary, there is 
found in many places only as much blue 
as is perfectly absorbed by the yellow 
glass, and this therefore can never be per- 
ceived however long we continue the ex- 
periment. Even for those parts of the 
picture which have been painted with the 
most intense blue the painter could pro- 
duce, the quantity of blue excluded by the 

ellow glass will make itself felt, because 
its power is not so small with regard to 
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pigments as with regard to the blue in 
nature. 

Imagine now that in the course of years 
one of the transparent media in the eye of 
a painter had gradually become yellowish, 
and that this yellow had by degrees con- 
siderably increased in intensity, and you 
will easily understand the influence it 
must exercise upon his work. He will 
see in nature almost everything correctly ; 
but in his picture everything will appear 
to him yellowish, and consequently he will 
paint it too blue. Does he not perceive 
this himself? Does he not believe it if 
told of it? Were this the case, it would 
be easy for him to correct the fault, since 
an artist can paint in a yellower or bluer 
tone, as he chooses. These are two ques- 
tions which are easily answered by psy- 
chological experience. He does not per- 
ceive it himself, because he does not’ re- 
member thut he formerly saw in a differ- 
ent way. Our remembrance with regard 
to opinions, sensations, perceptions, &c. 
which have become gradually modified in 
the course of years —not by any external 
influence or sudden impression, but by a 
gradual change in our owu physical or 
mental individuality — is almost nil. 

He does not believe it—I would not 
say because an artist rarely recognizes 
what others tell him with regard to his 
works, but because with him, as with 
everyone else, the impressions received 
through his own eye have a stronger 
power of conviction than anything else. 
“Sehen geht vor Sagen’” (Seeing is be- 
lieving), says the old adage. 

We are almost always conscious of 
indistinct vision, be it in consequence 
of incorrect accommodation or insuffi- 
cient power of sight, especially if it 
is not congenital, but has gradually ap- 

eared. But it is extremely difficult and 
in many cases impossible to convince 
those of their defect who suffer from in- 
correct vision as to form and colour. They 
never become conscious of it themselves, 
even if itis not congenital and the most 
enlightened and intelligent among them 
remain incredulous, or become even an- 
gry and offended, when told of it. In- 
correct perception of form may, however, 
easily be demonstrated. If in consequence 
of astigmatism a square — oblong 
to anyone, he can measure the sides with 
a compass; or, what is more simple still, 
he can turn it so that the horizontal lines 
are changed into vertical ones, and vice 
versd, and his own sight will convince him 
of his error. It is more difficult to de- 
monstrate whether a person sees colours 
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correctly or not. Such glaring mistakes 
as those produced by colour-blindness can 
be easily recognized, but faults produced 
by a diminished sensation of small differ- 
ences in the shades of colour can only be 
recognized as such by the fact that the 
majority of persons with normal vision de- 
clare them to be faults. Such, for in- 
“ stance, are deviations produced by an 
incorrect perception of pigments, which 
in painting makes itself felt by a con- 
stantly recurring plus or minus of a single 
colour in the whole picture. It may also 
show itself by small faults in the rendering 
of every colour. - In discussing this sub- 
ject. with artists, they at once declare 
these anomalies to represent a school, a 
taste, a manner, which may be arbitrarily 
changed. They most unwillingly concede 
that peculiarities of sight have anything 
todo withit. It seems to me sometimes 
as if they considered it in a certain meas- 
ure a degradation of their art that it should 
be influenced by an organ of sense, and 
not depend entirely upon free choice, in- 
telligence, imagination, and talent. 

Thus, to return to the point from which 
we started, if a painter whose lens be- 
comes yellower begins to paint in a bluer 
tone, it is said that he has changed his 
style. The painter himself vehemently 
protests against this opinion; he thinks 
that he still paints in his old style, and 
that he has only improved the tone of his 
colour. His earlier works appear to him 
too brown. To convince him of his er- 
ror it would be necessary to remove 
his lens suddenly. Then everything 
would appear to him too blue, and his paint- 
ings far too blue. ‘his is no hypothesis, 
but a fact. Patients on whom I have 
operated for cataract, very often sponta- 
neously declared, immediately after the 
operation, that they saw everything blue; 
in these cases I invariably found their 
crystalline lens to be of an intense yellow 
colour. In pictures painted after the ar- 
tists were considerably over sixty, the ef- 
fects of the yellow lens can often be stud- 
ied. To me their pictures have so charac- 
teristic a tone of colour, that I could easi- 
ly point them out while passing through 
a picture-gallery. As a striking example 
I will only mention Mulready. It is gen- 
erally stated that in his advanced age he 
painted too purple. A careful examina- 
tion shows that the peculiarity of the col- 
ours of his later pictures is produced by 
an addition of blue. Thus, for instance, 
the shadows on the flesh are painted in 
pure ultramarine. Blue drapery he paint- 
ed most unnaturally blue. Red of course 
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became purple. If you look at these pic- 
tures through a yellow glass, all these 
faults disappear: what formerly appeared 
unnatural and displeasing is at once cor- 
rected; the violet colour of the face shows 
a natural red; the blue shades become 
gray; the unnatnral glaring blue of the 
drapery is softened. To make the correc- 
tion perfect, the glass must not be 
of a bright gold colour, but rather 
of the colour of pale sherry. It must 
be gradually darkened in accordance 
with the advancing age of the painter, 
and will then correspond exactly with the 
colour of his lens. The best proof of 
the correctnesss of this statement is, 
that the yellow glass not only modi- 
fies the blue in Mulready’s pictures, 
but gives truthfulness to all the other 
colours he employed. To make the proof 
complete, it would be necessary to show 
that by the aid of yellow glass we saw 
Mulready’s pictures as he saw them with 
the naked eye; and this can be proved. 
It happens that Mulready has painted the 
same subject twice, — first in 1836, when 
he was fifty years of age and his lens was 
in a normal state, and again in 1857, when 
he was seventy-one, and the yellow dis- 
colouration had considerably advanced. 
The first picture was called when exhibit- 
ed “ Brother and Sister; or, Pinching the 
Ear;” the second was called “ The Young 
Brother.” In both pictures a girl, whose 
back only is visible, is carrying a little 
child. A young peasant, in a blue smock- 
frock, stands to the right and seizes the 
ear of the child. The background is 
formed by a cloudy sky and part of a tree. 
Both pictures are in the Kensington Mu- 
seum. The identity of the composition 
makes the difference in the colouring more 
striking. If we look at the second picture 
through a yellow glass, the difference be- 
tween the two almost entirely disappears, 
as the glass corrects the faults of the 
icture. The smock-frock of the boy no 
onger appears of that intense blue which 
we may see in a lady’s silk dress, but never 
in the smock-frock of a peasant. It chang- 
es into the natural tint which we find in the 
first picture. The purple face of the boy 
also becomes of a natural colour. The 
shades on the neck of the girl and the arms 
of the child, which are painted in a pure . 
blue, look now grey, and so do the blue 
shadows in the clouds. The gray trunk 
of the tree becomes brown. Surprising is 
the effect upon the yellowish green fo- 
liage, which, instead of appearing still 
more yellow, is restored to its natural colour 
and shows the same tone of colour as the 
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foliage in the earlier picture. This last 
fact is most important to prove the correct- 
ness of my supposition. My endeavours 
to explain it became the starting-point of 
a series of investigations to ascertain the 
optical qualities of the pigments used in 
painting, and thus to enable us to recog- 
nize them by optical contrivances, when 
the vision of the naked eye does not suf- 
fice to analyze the colours of a picture. 

When I had the pleasure of showing 
this experiment with Mulready’s pictures 
to Professor Tyndall, he drew my atten- 
tion to the fact that one single colour, 
namely, the blue of the sky, was not af- 
fected by the yellow glass. The blue of 
the sky was almost the same in both pic- 
tures. I could not at once explain the 
cause of this, but I discovered it after- 
wards. The fact is, it is impossible to 
change the sky-blue of the first picture so 
as to form a colour that looks like it when 
seen through a yellow glass. If more 
white is added, the sky becomes too pale; 
if a deeper blue is used, it becomes too 
dark. Mulready was thus forced to content 
himself by giving to the sky in his later 
pictures the same colour as in the earlier 
ones. 

If we look at Mulready’s earlier works 
through the same yellow glass, they lose 
considerably in beauty of coloring: the 
tone appears too weak ; the shadows brown; 
the green, dark and colourless; we see 
them as he saw them, and understand why 
he became dissatisfied with them and 
changed his colouring. 

It would be more important to correct 





the abnormal vision of the artist, than to 
make a normal eye see as the artist saw 
when his sight had suffered. This unfor- 
tunately can only be done to a certain ex- 
tent. 

If it is the dispersion of light which, 
as in Turner’s case, alters the perception 
of nature, it can be partly rectified by a 
kind of diaphragm with a small opening 
(Donders’ sthenopeical spectacles). 

In cases of astigmatism, the use of cyl- 
indrical glasses will completely correct 
the aspect of nature, as well as of the pic- 
ture. Certain anomalies in the sensation 
of colour may also be counteracted to 
some extent by the use of coloured glass- 
es; for intance, by a blue glass, when the 
lens has become yellow, as in Mulready’s 
case. 

If science aims at proving that certain 
works of art offend against physiological 
laws, artists and art critics ought not to 
think that by being subjected to the ma- 
terial analysis of physiological investiga- 
tion, that which is noble, beautiful, and 
purely intellectual will be dragged into 
the dust. They ought, on the contrary, to 
make the results of these investigations 
theirown. In this way art critics will often 
obtain an explanation of the development 
of the artist, while artists will avoid the 
inward struggles and disappointments 
which often arise through the difference 
between their own oa and those 
of the majority of the public. Never 
will science be an impediment to the 
creations of genius. 





A R1cH instance of the mode in which the 
phenomena of nature present themselves to cer- 
tain minds is furnished by the following extract 
from the Prophetic ews for March 1872, pub- 
lished by G. J. Stevenson, 54, Paternoster Row: 
—** St, John in the Apocalypse has described his 
vision of the descent of ‘ the city of the New Je- 
rusalem ’ into the air. The Royal city 
may at first appear as a comet, which astronomers 
may be unable to understand, for its luminosity 
and stationary position in the eastern hemisphere 
may at first be but. just discoverable. The 
news may then flash all over the globe by means 
of the telegraph. The unusual brilliancy of the 
aurora borealis seems a fitting harbinger, to- 
gether with the spots which appear in the sun, 
of the approaching climax (Luke xxi. 25, 26), 
for through the prophetical telescope alone can 
we realise the intention of these wonderful phe- 
nomena. I shall be glad if some of your corre- 





spondents who may have given their thought to 
these points would avail themselves of the Pro- 
phetic News to help others to a better under- 
standing of so important a subject.’’ 


A corREesPponDENT of the Ceylon Times 
draws attention to the circumstance that that 
island is, as he believes, on the eve of an im- 
portant change of climate, depending on the 
great cycle of thirty or thirty-three years. The 
past thirty years have, he maintains, shown & 
complete contrast to the previous thirty years, 
with manifestly different effects on animal and 
vegetable life, from the much smaller amount of 
rain. The next cycle of thirty years , will be, 
he thinks, above the average, wet. 














THE MAID OF SKER. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE MAID OF SEER. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
INTRODUCES A REAL HERO. 


My orders were to rejoin at Pembroke 
on the 10th of June, where the Alcestis 
lay refitting, and taking in stores for an 
ocean-cruise. Of course I was punctual to 
the day, and carried with me a fine recruit, 


Master Rodney Bluett. I received not. 


only minute directions from his lady-moth- 
er, but also a tidy little salary to enable 
me to look after him. This was a lady of 
noble spirit, aud ready to devote her son 
for the’ benefit of his country; because 
there was no fighting now, nor any war 
in prospect. Also Colonel Lougher came 
as far as the gate, where the griffins are, 
and patted his nephew’s curly head; and 
said that although it was not quite as he 
himself could have wished it, he could 
trust the boy to be an honour to a loyal 
family, and to write home every now and 
then, for the sake of his poor mother. 
For his own sake also, I think the Colonel 
might have very truly said; because while 
he was talking so, and trying to insist on du- 
ty, as the one thing needful, I conld not for 
@ moment trust my own eyes to examine 
him. So we all tried to say “ good-by,’’ 
as if there was nothing in it. 

It was a very long “good-by,” even 
longer than we could by any stretch have 
dreamed of. Two or three years was the 
utmost that we then looked forward to: 
but I tell you simple truth, in saying 
that not one of us had the chance of see- 
ing England, much less any part of Wales, 
for a shorter period than seven years and 
two months added. You may doubt me, 
and say “Pooh, pooh! that was your 
fault;” and so on. But you would be 
wholly wrong; and from the Admiralty 
records our Captain could prove it 
thoroughly. And what is much clearer 
than all, do you think that Captain Drake 
Bampfylde would have been seven years, 
or even seven days, away without sight of 
his beautiful lady, Isabel Cary, if it could 
have been managed otherwise? 

It was a mixture of bad luck. I can 
explain a good deal of it, but not all the 
ins and outs. We were ordered here, and 
ordered there. and then sometimes receiv- 
ing three contradictions of everything. 
Until we should scarcely have been sur- 
prised at receiving signal, “ H. M. S. Alces- 
tis to the moon ; to wait for orders.” 

And if we had received that signal, I 
believe we should have tried it, being by 
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this time the best-trained and finest ship’s 
company in the world. We had ceased to 
be a receiving ship, as soon as the war was 
over, and now were what they begin to 
call — though it sounds against the grain 
to me —an “Experimental Ship.” And 
the Lord knows that we made experiments 
enough to drown, or blow up, or blow arms 
off, every man borne on our blessed books. 
They placed me at the head of it all, until 
the others were up to it; and a more un- 
easy or ticklish time I never have known, 
before or since. Over and over again I 
expected to go up to the sky almost; and 
you may pretty well conceive how frequent 
was my uneasiness. Nevertheless I still 
held on; and Government had to pay for it. 

In four years’ time the old frigate began 
to be knocked almost to pieces; and we 
made up our minds to be ordered home, 
and set our memories at work upon all who 
were likely to meet us, if still in the land 
of the living. While at Halifax thinking 
thus, and looking forward to Christmas- 
time among our own families, a spick and 
span new frigate came, of the loveliest 
lines we had ever seen, and standing-gear 
the most elegant. She took our eyes so 
much at once, and she sat the water so, 
that there was not a man of us able to think 
of anything else till all hands piped down. 
This was the Thetis, if you please, taken 
from the Crappos in the very last action 
of the war, a 46-gun frigate, but larger 
than an English 60-gun ship. The French 
shipbuilders are better than ours, but their 
riggers not to be compared; which is the. 
reason perhaps why they always shoot at 
our rigging instead of our hulls. At any 
rate, having been well overhauled, and 
thoroughly refitted at Chatham, and rigged 
anew from step to truck, she presented an, 
appearance of most tempting character. 

t was a trick of the Naval Board to. 
keep us together, andit succeeded. Those 
gentlemen knew what we were by this 
time, the very best ship’s company to be: 
found in all the service; and as there were: 
signs already of some mischief brewing,, 
their desire was still to keep together such: 
a piece of discipline. My humble name: 
had been brought forward many times: 
with approval, but without any effect so 
far upon wages or position. Now, how- 
ever, my Lords had found it expedient to 
remember me, and David Llewellyn was 
appointed master’s mate to the Thetis, if 
he should think fit to join her; for the 
whole after our loug service was a matter 
of volunteering. 

There was not a man of us dared to 
leave Captain Drake Bampfylde shabbily. 
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We turned over to the Thetis, in a body, ; going mountains high almost, beat even 


with him; and the crew that had manned 
her from England took the old Alcestis 
home again. And junior Lieuterant Blu- 
ett, now a fine young fellow, walked the 

uarter-deck of the Thetis, so that you 
should have seen him. But first and fore- 
most was to see our great Captain Drake ; 
as ready as if he were always looking out 
for an enemy’s ship from the foretop. He 
walked a little lame, on account of the 

iece the shark took out of him: neverthe- 
ess we had not a man to equal him for 
activity. I remember once when a violent 
gale caught us on the banks of Newfound- 
land, and the sky came down upon us black 
as any thunder-cloud. The wind grew on 
us so towards nightfall, that after taking 
in reef after reef, the orders were to make 
all snug, send down the top-gallant-masts, 
and lie-to under close-reefed main-topsail, 
and fore-top-mast staysail. Captain Drake 
was himself on deck, as he always was in 
time of danger, and through the roar of 
the gale his orders came as clear as a bell 
almost, from the mouth of his speaking- 
trumpet. “Main-top men, to station! 
Close reef the main-topsail. Mr. Bluett, 
clew up, clew up. There is not a moment 
to lose, my men. Spit to your hands and 
stick like pitch. What! are you afraid 
then, all of you?” 

For the sail was lashing about like thun- 
der, having broken from the quarter-gas- 
ket, and when the men came to the top- 
sail-yard they durst not go upon it. Then 
a black squall struck them with blinding 
rain, and they scarce could see one anoth- 
er’s faces, till a cheery voice came from the 
end of the yard, “ Hold on, my lads — hold 
on there! You seem so skeery of this job, 
I will do it for you.” “’Tis the devil him- 
self!” cried old Ben Bower, captain of the 
main-top; “let him fly, let him fly, my 
lads!” “It is our Captain,” said I, who 
was coming slowly up to see to it, myself 
prepared to do the job, and shame all those 
young fellows; “skulk below, you jelly- 
pots, and leave it to me and the Captain.” 
“A cheer for the Captain, a cheer for the 
Captain! ” they cried, before I could follow 
them, and a score of men stood against the 
sky, in the black pitch of the hurricane, as 
if it were a review almost. For they 
guessed what the Captain must have done, 
and it made a hero of each of them. While 
they came slowly up the rattlins, he clomb 
the rigging like a cat, and before they got 
to the lubber’s hole, he was at the topmast- 
head, whence he slid down to the topping- 
lift to the very end of the mainyard. Buch 
a thing done-in a furious gale, and the sea 





my experience of what British captains are 
up to. After that, if he had cried, “ Make 
sail to” — Heligoland, with no landing to 
it — there was not a man of us but would 
have touched his hat, and said, “ Ay, ay, 
sir!” 

And now we first met Captain Nelson in 
command of the Boreas, a — little frig- 
ate; we could have sunk her as easily as 
we outsailed her. But as senior to Cap- 
tain Drake, he at once assumed command 
of us; although it was not in our instruc- 
tions to be at his disposal. The Ameri- 
cans then were carrying on with the privi- 
leges of British subjects, in trading with 
the Leeward Islands; although they had 
cast off our authority in a most uncour- 
teous, and I might say headstrong manner. 
Captain Nelson could never put up with 
the presumptuous manners of this race, and 
he felt bitterly how feeble had been our 
behaviour to them. These are people who 
will always lead the whole world, if they 
can; counting it honour to depart from 
and get over old ideas. And now the 
were doing a snug bit of roguery with 
the Leeward Islands, pretending to have 
British bottoms, while at bottom Yankees. 

Nelson set his face against it ; and when- 
ever he set his face, his hand came quickly 
afterwards. We soon cut up that bit of 
smuggling, aithough the Governor of the 
Islands was himself against us. Captain 
Nelson’s orders were to enforce the Naviga- 
tion Act; and we did it thoroughly. 

Ever so many timesI met him, as he 
now came to and fro; and he took the 
barge-tiller out of my hand, at least a dozen 
times, I think. For he never could bear 
that another man should seem to do his 
work for him, any more than he could bear 
to see a thing done badly. Not that he 
found fault with my steering (which was 
better than his own, no doubt), but that 
he wanted to steer himself. And he never 
could sit a boat quietly, from bis perpetual 
ups and downs, and longing'to do some- 
thing. He knew my name; he knew 
every one’s name; he called me “Old 
Dyo,” continually, because the men had 
caught it up; and in my position, I could 
not perceive what right he had to do so. 
I had him on my lap, I won't say fifty 
times, but at least fifteen: for he never 
had sea-legs at all when a heavy sea was 
running: and I never thought it any hon- 
our, but cherished some hopes of a shilling, 
orso. As for appearance, at first sight he 
struck me as rather grotesque-looking than 
imposing, in spite of his full-laced uniform, 
and the booed flaps of his waistcoat. His 
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hair, moreover, was drawn away from his 
forehead, and tied in a lanky tail, leaving 
exposed, in all its force, rather a sad face, 

isesd thin, and with the nose somewhat 

p-sided. Also the shoulders badly shaped 
and the body set up anyhow; and the whole 
arrangement of his frame nervous, more 
than muscular. 

In spite of all this, any man who knows 
the faces of men, and their true meaning, 
could not fail to perceive at once that here 
was nocommon mortal. The vigour and 
spirit of his eyes were such that they not 
only seemed to be looking through what- 
ever lay before them, but to have distinct 
perception of a larger distance, and eager- 
ness to deal with it. And the whole ex- 
pression of his face told of powerful impa- 
tience, and a longing for great deeds, 
dashed with melancholy. The entire crew 
of his ship, I was told, were altogether 
wrapped up in him, and would give their 
lives for him without thought; and there 
was not one of them but was mad with 
our Government for being at peace, and 
barring Captain Nelson from the exploits 
. he was pining for. One of them struck at 
me with an oar, when I said how puny 
Nelson was, compared with our Drake 
Bampfylde, and only the strong sense of 
my position enabled me to put up with it. 
And what I said was all the time the very 
truest of the true; and that was why it 
hurt them so. We being now the finest 
and smartest frigate in the service, looked 
down upon that.tub of a Boreas, and her 
waddle-footed crew, and her pale, pig- 
tailed commander, with a power of igno- 
miny which they were not pleased with. 
And all the time we were at their orders, 
and they took care to let us know 
it! We would have fought them with 
pleasure, if the rules of the service allowed 
it. 


Enough of that uncomfortable discon- 
tent and soreness. The hardest point is 
for a very great man to begin to set forth 
his greatness. We could not, at the mo- 
ment, see why Horatio Nelson should thus 
sweep off with the lead so. But after he 
had once established what he was, and 
what he meant, there was no more jeal- 
ousy. To this I shall come in its proper 
place; I am only now picking up crumbs, 
as it were, and chewing small jobs honour- 
ably. 

But against one thing I must guard. 
Our Captain Drake was never for a mo- 
ment jealous of Captain Nelson. It was 
one of the things that annoyed us most, 
when we looked down on the Boreas, and 
would gladly have had a good turn with 
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those fellows who assumed such airs to us, 
to find that our beloved Captain was as 
full of Nelson as the worst of the Bo- 
reasses. And one of our men who went on 
strongly, took six dozen, and no mistake, 
and acknowledged how well he deserved it. 
That is the way to do things, and makes all 
of us one family. 

It is time for me now to crowd all sail 
for Spithead, as we did at last. Seven 
round years and two months were gone 
since I had seen old Cymru, and I could 
fill seven thousand pages with our whole 
adventures. But none of them bore much 
on my tale, and nobody cares for my ad- 
ventures, since I ceased to be young 
and handsome; and sometimes I almost 
thought (in spite of all experience) that I 
had better have gone into matrimony with 
a young woman of moderate substance. 
But (as is the case with those things) 
when I had, the chance I scorned it; not 
being touched in the heart by any one, 
and so proud of freedom. Moreover, the 
competition for a man amongst young wo- 
men may become so lively as to make him 
bear away large down wind. Exactly 
what had happened to me in the land of 
Devonshire. 

Three quarters of my pay had been as- 
signed to Roger Berkrolles, under my 
hand and signature, for the maintenance 
of our Bunny (so far as the rent might not 
provide it), and for the general manage- 
ment of things, and then to accumulate. 
So that, after all, I had not any amazing 
sum to draw, remembering, too, that from 
time to time we had our little tastes of it. 
Nevertheless, when added up, I really was 
surprised to find that the good clerks 
thought it worth so much quill-chop over 
it. And now I had been for several 
years on the pay of a petty officer (mas- 
ter’s mate), and looking forward to be 
- if he were good enough to drop 
off. 
He was truly tough, and would never 
drop off; and I felt it the more becanse he 
was ten years my junior, and urseasoned. 
He drew half again as much as I did, 
though he knew that I had done all the 
work. He gave me two fingers to say 
good-bye, which is a loathsome trick to 
me; so I put out my thumb, which was dif- 
ficult. to him: and the next time I saw 
him, he lay dead in the cockpit of the 
Goliath. 

In a word, I got so little afterall my long 
endeavours tosecure the British nation from 
its many enemies, that verily I must have 
fallen to the old resource again, and been 
compelled to ask for alms to help me home 
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in 1790, as had happened to me in the year 
of grace 1759, We sailors always seem to 
be going either up or down so much, with- 
out seeming to know why. Perhaps it is 
a custom from our being on the waves so 
much. However, I was saved from doing 
such disgrace to the uniform and to my vet- 
eran aspect, and the hair by this time as 
white as snow, simply through the liberality 
of our Captain Bampfylde. For he made me 
an offer, both kind and handsome, though 
not more perhaps than might be expected, 
after our sailing together so long. This 
was to take me home with him to Narnton 
Court, or the neighbourhood, according to 
how the land might lie, and thence to se- 
cure me a passage (which is easy enough 
in the summer-time) by one of the stone- 
boats to Newton Nottage. I felt that I 
might have come home in grander style 
than this was like to be; and yet it was 
better than begging my way; and scarcely 
any man should hope to be landed twice in 
all his life, at his native village from a 
man-of-war. Of course, if Master Rodaey 
Bluett had still been with us, he would 
have seen to my return, and been proud of 
it; but he had been forced to leave us, 
having received his appointment as 3d lieu- 
tenant to the Boadicea, 74. 

Therefore I travelled with Captain 
Drake, and made myself useful upon the 
road, finding his coxswain (who came with 
us in a miserably menial manner) utterly 
useless, whenever a knowledge of life and 
the world was demanded. And over and 
over again, my assistance paid my fare, I 
am sure of it, whether it were by coach or 
post. Because the great mass of seamen 
appear, whenever they come on shore, 
to enjoy a good cheating more than any- 
thing. The reason is clear enough—to 
wit, that having seen no rogues so long, 
they are happy to pay for that pleasure 
now. 

It was said that even the Admiralty 
had been playing the rogue with us, stop- 
ping our letters, and our news, to keep us 
altogether free from any disturbances of 
‘home. At any rate, very few of us had 
heard a word of England, except from 
such old papers as we picked up in the 
colonies. And now, after seven years, 
how could we tell what to expect, or how 
much to fear ? 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
AFTER SEVEN YEARS. 


From Exeter to Barnstaple, we crowded 
sail with horses’ tails, and a heavy sea of 
mud leaping and breaking under the fore- 
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foot of our coach. Also two boys on the 
horses, dressed like any admirals, one with 
horn on his starboard thigh, and the other 
with jack-boots only. It was my privilege 
to sit up in the foretop, as might be, with 
Coxswain Toms in the mizen-top, and the 
Captain down in the waist by himself. 
We made about six knots an hour per- 
haps; whenever we got jerks enough to 
keep up the swearing. 

But the impatience of our Captain 
showed how very young he was, now at 
forty years of age, according to chronol- 
ogy, thopgh nobody would believe it! 
Surely he might have waited well, after so 
long waiting; and if he could not chew 
a quid — which breeds a whole brood of 
patience —at any rate he had fine pipes, 
and with common sense might have kin- 
dled them. I handed him down my flint 
and steel, and my hat to make a job of 
it; but he shut up the glass, and cried, 
“More sail!” in a voice that almost fright- 
ened me. 

It was as dark as main-top-tree holes by 
the time we got to Barnstaple; but we 
found no less than four fine lamps of 
sperm-oil burning, and tallow-candles here 
and there, in shops of spirit and enter- 
— The horses were stalled, and the 

aggage housed in a very fine inn, looking 
np the street, and then the Captain told 

oms and me to bouse up our jibs, while 
he went out. Tliis we were only too glad 
to do after so much heavy rolling upon 
terra firma, as those landsmen love to call 
it, in spite of all earthquakes, such as 
killed thirty thousand Italian people, when 
first I took to the sea again. 

But before long, Toms and I began to 
feel that we had no right to abandon our 
commander so. Here we were in a town 
that hardly ever saw a royal sailor, and 
could not be supposed to know for a mo- 
ment what his duties were, or even to take 
a proper pride in secing him borne harm- 
less. And here was our Captain gone out 
in the dark, with his cocked-hat on, and 
his gold-lace shining wherever a tallow 
candle hung; also with a pleasant walk as 
if he were full of prize-money ; though the , 
Evil One had so patched up a peace that . 
we never clinked a halfpenny. 

When old Jerry Toms and my humble 
self had scarcely gone through three 
glasses, he said to me, and I said to him, 
that we were carrying on too coolly in a 
hostile town like this. And just at this 
moment the Navy was down in popular es- 
timation; for such is the public urgency, 
whenever we are paid for, without being 
killed or wounded. Therefore Jerry and 
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I were bound to steer with a small helm, 
and double the watch. 

We beat up the enemy’s quarters calmly, 
finding none to challenge us; and then we 
get tidings of our Captain out upon the 

raunton road. Jerry was a man of val- 
our, and I could not hang back to be far 
behind him; and we had been concerned 
in storming many savage villages. So we 
stormed this little town, carrying our 
hangers, and nobody denied us. But be- 
fore we were half a mile entirely out of 
hearing, the mayor arose from his supper, 
and turned out the watch, and beat the 
drums, and bred such alarm that in one 
street there were three more people alive 
ere morning. 

Meanwhile Jerry Toms and I shaped our 
course for the Braunton road, and hit it, 
and held on toit. And, because no man, in 
strange places, knows what the air may 
contain for him, Jerry sang a song, and I 
struck chorus; with such an effect that the 
cows were frightened all along the hedge- 
rows. This put us quite on our legs 
again; and a more deeply sober couple 
could not, or at any rate need not, be 
seen, than that which myself and Jerry 
were, after two miles of walking. 

In this manner, steering free, yet full of 
responsibility, we doubled the last point 
of the road, where it fetches round to 
Narnton Court. And here we lay to, and 
held council, out of the tide of the road, 
and in what seemed to be a lime-kiln. 

The coxswain wanted to board the 
house, and demand our Captain out of it; 
we had carried all public opinion thus, 
and the right thing was to go on with it. 
But I told him very strongly (so that he 

ut down his collar from his ears to 
fisten) that no doubt he was right enough 
upon a hundred thousand subjects, yet was 
gone astray in this. And if we boarded a 
house at night, after carrying all the town 
by storm, what ship had we to bear us 
away from the mayor and his constables 
to-morrow ? 

In this dilemma, who should appear but 
the Captain himself, with his head bowed 
down, and his walk (which was usually so 
brisk in spite of a trifling lameness), his 
very walk expressing that his heart was 
full of sadness. 

“How much longer? How much long- 
er?” he was saying to himself, being so 
troubled that he did not see us in the 
shadow there. “My own brother to have 
sworn it! - Will the Lord never hold His 
hand from scourging and from crushing 
me? Would that I were shot and shroud- 
ed! It is more than I can bear.” 
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In this gloomy vein he passed us; 
and we looked at one another, daring not 
to say a word. How could a pair of petty 
officers think of intruding upon the troubles 
and private affairs of a post-captain, even 
though, since our ship was paid off, we 
could hardly be said to serve under him? 
“Blow me out of the mouth of a gun,” 
cried Coxswain Toms, in a shaking voice, 
“if ever I was so amazed before! Fecal 
have sworn that our Skipper was not only 
the handsomest but the happiest man in 
all the service.” 

“ Then, Jerry, I could have set you to 
rights. How many times have I hinted 
that our Skipper had something on his 
mind, and none of you would hearken 
me?” 

“True for you, my lad. I remember, 
now you come to speak of it. But we 
paid no heed; because you looked so dev- 
ilish knowing, and would go no further. 
Old Dyo, I beg your pardon now; there 
is good stuff in you, friend Dyo — thorough- 
ly good stuff in you.” 

“T should rather think there was,” I re- 
plied, perhaps a litt:e drily, for he ought 
to have known it long ago: “Jerry, I 
could tell you things that would burst the 
tar of your pig-tail. Nevertheless, I will 
abstain, being undervalued so. Ho, ship- 
mate! Haul your wind, and hail! I am 
blessed if it isn’t old Heaviside! ” 

Even in the dark, I knew by the walk 
that it was a seaman, and now my eyes 
were so accustomed to look out in all sorts 
of weather, that day or night made little 
difference to my sense of vision, which (as 
you may see hereafter) saved a British 
fleet, unless I do forget to tell of it. 

“Heaviside is my name, sir. And I 
should like to know what yours may be.” 

“David Llewellyn.” And so we met; 
and I squeezed his hand till he longed to 
dance; and I was ready to cut a caper 
from my depth of feeling. 

I introduced him to Jerry Toms, ac- 
cording to strict formality; and both be- 
ing versed in the rules of the service, 
neither would take precedence; but each 
of them hung back for the other fellow to 
pretend to it,if he dared. I saw exactly 
how they stood; and being now, as mas- 
ter’s mate, superior officer to both, I put 
them at their ease, by showing that we 
must not be too grand. Thus being all in 
a happy mood, and desirous to make the 
best of things, we could not help letting 
our Captain go to dwell upon his own for- 
tunes. Not that we failed of desire to 


help him, but that our own business 
pressed. 
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Gunner Heaviside led us down to a 
little cabin set up by himself on the very 
brink of Tawe highwater mark, as a place 
ot retirement when hard pressed and una- 
ble to hold his own in the bosom of his 
family. You may well be surprised — for 
I was more, I was downright astonished — 
to find that this was my old ferry-boat, set 
up (like a dog begging) on shores, with 


the poop channelled into the sand, and the 


sides eked out with tarpaulin. A snugger 
berth I never saw for a quiet man to live 
in: and though Heaviside scorned to tell 
us, and we disdained to ask him, that —as 
I guessed from the first — was the true 
meaning of it. This poor fellow had been 
seduced —and I felt for his temptations 
—(when he came fresh from salt water, 
and our rolling ideas of women) into rap- 
id matrimony with that sharp Nanette. 
He ought to have known much better; 
and I ought to have given him warning; 
but when he had made up his mind to set- 
tle, I thought it was something solid. I 
gave him the names, as [ may have said, 
of good substantial farmers’ daughters, 
owning at least a good cow apiece from 
the date of their majority, also having 
sheets and blankets, and (as they told me 
many atime) picked goose-feathers enough 
for two. ‘Aad yet he must go and throw 
himself away upon that Nanette so! 

But when I came to hear his case, and 
he for a moment would not admit that it 
was worse than usual, or that he wanted 
pity more than any other men do, and 
scarcely knew how far he ought, or dared 
even, to accept it; and then at the gurg- 
ling of his pipe, fancied that he heard 
somebody ; Jerry and I squeezed hands for 
a moment, and were very careful not to 
tantalize this poor man, with our strong- 
set resolution. “Give a wide berth to all 
womankind,” was what we would have 
said, if we could when now it was too 
late for him; “failing that, stand off and 
on, and let the inhabitants come down, 
and push off their boats, and victual 

ou.” 

. Poor Heaviside fetched a sigh enough to 
upset all arrangement; for Jerry and | 
(good widowers both) were not likely to 
be damped, at the proper time for jollify- 
ing, by the troubles of a man who was 
mvant to afford us rather a subject for re- 
joicing. Therefore we roused him up, 
and said, or at least conveyed to him, that 
he must not be so sadly down upon his 


‘ luck like this. And hearing that he had 


six children now, and was in fear of a 
seventh one, I was enabled to recollect 
more than twenty instances of excellent 





women who had managed six, and gone 
off at the seventh visitation. 

This good news put such sudden spirit 
into my old shipmate, that he ceased for a 
long time to be afeared of all that his 
wife could do to him. He never said a 
word to show what his mind suggested to 
him, whether good or evil. Only he made 
me tell those cases of unmerited mercy (as 
he put it) such a number of times that I 
saw what comfort he was deriving. And 
then we challenged him to tell us what 
was going on with him. 

He seemed rather shy of discussing him- 
self, but said that he was in Sir Philip’s 
service, as boatman, long-shoreman, and 
river-bailiff, also pork-salter (as a son of 
the brine), and watercress-picker to the 
family. In a word, he had no work what- 
ever to do; as you may pretty safely con- 
clude, when a man is compelled to go into 
a catalogue of his activities. This sense 
of ease overweighed him no doubt, and 
made the time hang heavily, after so much 
active service, so that Naval Instructor 
Heaviside moved about, and began to 
gossip, and having no business of his own, 
spent his mind upon other folks’. Now, as 
we began to see through him, and the 
monotony of a fellow who is under his 
wife’s thumb (without the frankness to ac- 
knowledge, and enlist our sympathies for 
this universal burden), both Jerry and I 
desired to hear something a little more 
new than this. All things are good in 
their way, and devised by a finely careful 
Providence; so that no man, whose wife is 
a plague to him, can fail of one blessed 
reflection—to wit, that things are or- 
dered so for the benefit of his fellow- 
creatures. 

Thus our noble Heaviside, not being 
satisfied with the state of things at home 
—especially after he had appealed to 
Nanette’s strong sense of reason (which 
bore sway in the very first week of half 
the honeymoon gloriously), and after he 
had yielded slowly all his outworks of 
tobacco, coming down from plugs to pipes, 
and from pipes to paper things, without 
stink enough to pay for rolling, and so on 
in the downward course, till he would 
have been glad of dry sugar-canes, or the 
stems of “old man’s beard,” —this poor 
but very worthy fellow gallantly sur- 
rendered, and resolved to rejoice for the 
rest of his time, in his neighbours’ busi- 
ness mainly. 

Herein he found great and constant 
change from his own sharp troubles. 
Everybody was glad to see him; and the 
wives who were the very hardest upon 
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their own husbands, thought that he 
showed himself much too soft in the 
matter of Madame Heaviside. It was not 
his place when that subject arose, to say 
either “yes” or “no;” but to put aside 
the question, as one that cannot be de- 
bated, out of the house, with dignity. 
Only every one liked him the more, the 
moment they remembered how contagious 
his complaint was. 

Regard this question as you will (accord- 
ing to lack of experience), it was much for 
our benefit that the Naval- Instructor was 
henpecked. He had accumulated things, 
such as no man can put together, whose 
wife allows him to have his:talk. If he 
may lay down the law, or even suggest for 
consideration, he lets out half his knowl- 
edge, and forgets the other half of it. 
Whereas, if all his utterance is cut short at 
beginning, he has a good chance to get 
something well condensed inside him. 
Thus, if you find any very close-texture 
and terseness in my writings, the credit is 
due to my dear, good wife, who never let 
me finish a sentence. I daresay she had 
trouble with me, and I must be fair to her. 
It takes a very different man to understand 
a different woman; and these things will 
often touch us too late, and too sadly. I 
gave her a beautiful funeral, to my utmost 
farthing; and took her headstone upon 
credit, almost before the sexton would 
warrant that the earth was settled. 

That night my old friend Heaviside (who 
has led me, from like experience, into a 
wholly different thing) showed some little 
of himself again, before our whale-oil light 
began to sputter and bubble too violently. 
Our society quite renewed his hope of get- 
ting away again; especially when I ex- 
plained to him that (according to my long 
acquaintance with law), no one could hold 
him accountable for any quantity of chil- 
dren which a Frenchwoman might happen 
to have. An alien, to wit, and a foreigner, 
worst of all a Frenchwoman, could not ex- 
pect all her froggy confinements to hold 
good in England. He had committed a 
foolish and unloyal act in buckling to with 
an alien enemy, and he deserved to pay 
out for it; but I thought (and Coxswain 
Toms was of the same opinion) that poor 
Heaviside now had suffered ever so much 
more than even a Frenchwoman could ex- 
pect of him. And we begged him to go 
afloat again. 

He shook his head, and said that he had 
not invited our opinions, but to a certain 
extent endeavoured to be thankful for 
them. Yet he suggested delicately that 
after being so long at sea, we might have 
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waited for our land-legs, before we became 
so positive. And if we would not mind 
allowing him to see to his own concerns, 
he would gladly tell all he knew about 
those of other people. This appeared to 
me to be a perfectly fair offer; but Jerry 
Toms took a little offence, on account of 

not knowing the neighbourhood. A supe- 
rior officer of the three, I insisted upon 
silence, especially as from old times I knew 
what villainy might be around us. And as 
soon as Heaviside could descry quite clearly 
what tack I stood upon, he distinctly gave 
his pledge to be open as the day. Therefore 
we all filled our pipes again, and took fresh 

lights for them, and looked at one another, 
while this old chap told his story. And 
please to mind that he had picked up a 
prawn-netful of little trifles, such as I never 
could stoop to scoop, because he won such 
chances through the way the women pitied. 
him. Only I must in ship-shape put his. 
rambling mode of huddling things. If you. 
please, we are now going back seven years, 

and more than that, to the very date of 
my escape from Devonshire; so as to tell. 
you what none of us knew, until we met. 
with Heaviside. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
MISCHIEF IN A HOUSEHOLD. 


Ir seems that no sooner did Parson 
Chowne discover how cleverly I had es-- 
eaped him (after leaving my mark behind, 
in a way rather hard to put up with), than. 
he began to cast about to win the last 
stroke somehow. And this, not over me- 
alone, but over a very much greater man, 
who had carried me off so shamefully —- 
that is to say, Captain Bampfylde. Heavi-- 
side was not there as yet, but with us in 
the Alcestis, so that he could not describe: 
exactly the manner of Chowne’s appear-- 
ance. Only he heard from the people: 
there, that never had such terror seized) 
the house within human memory. Not: 
that Chowne attempted any violence with: 
any one; but that all observed his silence;, 
and were afraid to ask him. 

What was done that night between Sir 
Philip and the Parson, or even between 
the Parson and Sir Philip’s heir, the Squire 

whose melancholy room that Chowne had 

ared to force himself into), nobody seemed 
to be sure, although every one craved to 
have better knowledge. But it was cer- 
tain that Isabel Carey went to her room 
very early that night, and would have no 
Nanette for her hair; and in the morning 
was “not fit for any one to look at,’’ unless 
it were one who loved her. 
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Great disturbances of this sort happen 
(by some law of nature), often in large 
households. Give me the quiet cottage, 
where a little row, just now and then, 
comes to pass, and is fought out, and lapses 
(when its heat is over) into very nice ex- 
planations, and women’s heads laid on 
men’s shoulders, and tears that lose their 
way in smiles, and reproach that melts into 
self-reproach. However, this was not the 
sort of thing that any sane person could 
hope for in thirty miles’ distance from Mas- 
ter Stoyle Chowne, after once displeasing 
him. And what do you think Parson 
Chowne did now, or at least I mea soon 
afterwards? That night he had pressed 
his attentions on the beautiful young lady, 
so that in simple self-defence, she was forced 
to. show her spirit. This aroused the power 
of darkness always lurking in him, so that 
his eyes shone, and his jaws met, and his 
forehead was very smooth. For he hada 
noble forehead; and the worse his state of 
mind might be, the calmer was his upper 
brow. After frightening poor Miss Carey, 
not with words, but want of them (which is 
a far more alarming thing, when a man en- 
counters women), he took out his rights in 
the house by having an interview with Sir 
Philip; and no one could make any guess 
about what passed between them. Only 
it could not be kept from the knowledge 
of the household that Parson Chowne ob- 
tained or took admission to Squire Philip 
also. 

Of this unhappy gentleman very little 
has been said, because I then knew so 
little. I am always the last man in the 
world to force myself into private things; 
and finding out once that I must not ask, 
never to ask is my rule of action, unless I 
know the people. However, it does not 
look as if Master Heaviside had been gifted 
with any of this rare delicacy. And thus 
he discovered as follows. 

Squire Philip’s brain was not so strong 
as Captain Bampfylde’s. He had been 
very good at figures, while things went on 
quietly; also able to ride round and see 
the tenants, and deal with them. as the 
heir to a large estate should do. The peo- 
ple thought him very good: and that was 
about the whole of it. He never hunted, 
he never shot, he did not even care for 
fishing. A man may do without these 


things, if he gets repute in other ways (es- 
pecially in witchcraft), but if he cannot 
show good cause for sticking thus inside 
four walls, an English neighbourhood is 
apt to set him down fora milksop. And 
tenfold thus, if he has the means to ride the 
best horse, and to own the best dogs, and 
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to wear the best breeches that are to be 
bought. 

Squire Philip must not be regard- 
ed, however, with prejudice. He had 
good legs, and a very good seat, and his 
tailor said the same of him. Also he took 
no objection to the scattering of a fox, 
with nothing left for his brush to sweep 
up, and his smell made into incense; nor 
was the Squire, from any point of view, or 
feeling, squeamish. Nevertheless he did 
not give satisfaction as he should have 
done. He meant well, but he did not out- 
it; only because to his quiet nature 
that appeared so needless. And the rough 
rude world undervalued him, because he 
did not overvalue himself. This was the 
man who had withdrawn, after deep afflic- 
tion, into a life, or a death, of his own, 
abandoning hope too rapidly. He had 
been blessed, or cursed, by nature with a 
large soft heart; and not the flint in his 
brains there should be for a wholesome 
balance. I know the men. They are not 
very common; and I should like to see 
more of them. 

This Squire Philip’s hair was whiter 
than his father’s now, they said; and his 
way of sitting, and of walking, growing 
older. No wonder, when he never took a 
walk, or even showed himself; rather like 
a woman yielding, who has lost her only 
child. Itis not my place to defend him. 
All our ways are not alike. To my experi- 
ence he seemed bound to grieve most 
about his children. For a man may al- 
ways renew his wife, more easily than his 
children. But Squire Philip’s view of the 
matter took a different starting-point. It 
was the loss of his wife that thus unwisely 
overcame him. 

Accordingly he had given orders for 
women alone to come near him, because 
they reminded him of his wife, and went 
all around in a flat-footed way, and gave 
him to see that they never would ask, 
yet gladly would know, his sentiments. 
And living thus, he must have grown 
a little weak of mind, as all men do, 
with too much of a female circle round 
them. 

What Parson Chowne said to this poor 
gentleman, on the night we are speaking 
of, was known to none except themselves 
and two or three maids who listened at 
the door, because their duty compelled 
them thus to protect their master. And 
all of these told different stories, agreeing 
only upon one point; but the best of them 
told it, as follows. Chowne expressed his 
surprise and concern at the change in his 
ancient friend’s appearance, and said that 
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it was enough to make him do what he 
often had threatened to do. Squire Philip 
then asked what he meant by this; and he 
answered in a deep low voice, “ Bring to 
justice the villain who, for the sake of his 
own advantage, has left my poor Philip 
childless: and with all the fir Isabel’s 
property too! Greedy, greedy scoun- 
drel!” They could not see the poor 
Squire’s face, when these words came 
home to him; but they knew that he fell 
into achair, and his voice so trembled that 
he could not shape his answer properly. 

“Then you too think, as I have feared, 
as I have prayed, as I would die, rather 
than be forced to think. My only brother ! 
And I have been so kind to him for years 
and years. That he was strong and rough 
I know — but such a thing, such a thing as 
this ——” 

“He began to indulge his propensities 
for slaughter rather early —I think I have 
heard people say.” 

“Yes, yes, that boy at school. But 
this is a wholly different thing — what had 
my poor wife done to him?” 

“Did you ever hear that Drake Bamp- 
fylde offered himself to the Princess, while 
you were away from home, and a little be- 
fore you did?” 

“{ never heard anything of the kind. 
And I think that she would have told 
me.” 

“T rather think not. 
delicate point for a lady. 
not be true.”’ 

“Chowne, it is true, from the way you 
say it. You know it to be true; and you 
never told me, because it prevents any fur- 
ther doubt. Now I see everything, every- 
thing now. Chowne, you are one of the 
best of men.” 

“I know that I am,” said the Parson, 
calmly; “although it does not appear to 
be the public opinion. However, that will 
come right in the end. Now, my poor fel- 
low, your wisest plan will be to leave 
yourself altogether to a thoroughly trust- 
worthy man. Do you know where to find 
him?” 

“Only in you, in you, my friend. My 
father will never come to see me, be- 
cause — you know what I mean — because 
—I dared to think what is now proved 
true.” 

“Now Philip, my old friend, you know 
what I am. A man who detests every 
kind of pretence. Even a little inclined 
perhaps to go too far the other way.” 

“Yes, yes; I have always known it. 


It would be a very 
However, it may 





You differ from other men; and the great 
fault of your nature is bluntness.” 
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“Philip, you-have hit themark. I could 
not have put it so well myself. My fine 
fellow, never smother yourself while you 
have such abilities.” 

“ Alas! Ihave no abilities, Chowne. The 
whole of them went, when my good-luck 
went. And if any remained to me, how 
could I careto usethem? After what you 
have told me too! My life is over, my life 
is dead.” 

All the maids agreed at this point, and 
would scorn to contradict, that poor Squire 
Philip fell down in a lump, call they must 
have a run in with their, bottles and so on, 
only that the door was locked. Moreover, 
they felt, and had the courage to whisper 
to one another, that they were a little 
timid of the Parson’s witchcraft. There 
had been a girl in Sherwell parish who 
went into the Parson’s service, and be- 
cause she dared to have a sweetheart on 
the premises, she had orders for half an 
hour, before and after the moon rose, to 
fly up and down the river Yeo, from Sher- 
well Mill to Pilton Bridge; and her own 
mother had seen her. Therefore these 
maids only listened. 

“ All this shows a noble vein of softness 
in you, my good friend” —this was the 
next thing they could hear —“it is truly 
good and grand. What a happy thing to 
have a darling wife and two sweet chil- 
dren, for the purpose of having them slain, 
and then in the grandeur of soul forgiving 
it! This is noble, this is true love! How 
it sets one thinking!” This was the last 
that the maids could hear; for after that 


all was whispering. Only it was spread - 


in every street, and road, and lane around, 
in about twelve hours afterwards, that a 
warrant from justices Chowne and Ram- 
bone, and with consent of Philip Bamp- 
fylde, was placed in the hands of the offi- 
cers of the peace for the apprehension 
of Captain Drake, upon a charge of mur- 
der. 

When Sir Philip heard of this outrage 
on himself—and tenfold worse — upon 
their ‘blameless lineage, he ordered his 
finest horse to be saddled, and put some of 
his army clothes on; not his best, for fear 
of vaunting, but enough to know him by. 
Then he rode slowly up and down the 
narrow streets of Barnstaple, and sent for 
the mayor and the town-council, who 
tumbled ont of their shops to meet him. 
To these he read a copy of the warrant, 
obtained from the head-constable, and 
asked, upon what information laid, such a 
thing had issued. . Betwixt their respect 
for Sir Philip Bampfylde and their awe 
of Parson Chowne, these poor men knew 


. 
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not what to say, but to try to be civil to! 
every one. Sir Philip rode home to Narn- 
ton Court, and changed his dress, and his 
horse as well, and thus set off for Chowne’s | 
house. 

What happened there was known to 
none except the two parsons and the Gen- 
eral; but every one was amazed when 
Chowne, in company with Parson Jack, 
rode into Barnstaple at full gallop, and 
redemanded his warrant from the head- 
constable, who held it, and also caused - all 
entries and copies thereof to be destroyed 
and erased, as might be; and for this he 
condescended to assign no reason. In that 
last point he was consistent with his usual 
character; but that he should undo his 
own act, was so unlike himself that no 
one could at first believe it. Of course 
people said, that it was pity for Sir Philip's. 
age and character and position, that made | 
him relent so: but others, who knew the, 
man better, perceived that he had only act- 
ed as from the first was his intention. He 
knew that the Captain could not be taken, 
of course, for many a month to come, and 
he did not mean to have him taken or put 
upon his trial; for he knew right well 
that there was no chance of getting him 
convicted. But by issue of that warrant he 
had stirred up and given shape to all the 
suspicions now languishing, and had en- 
abled good honest people to lay their 
heads together and shake them, and the 
boldest of them to whisper that if a com- 
mon man had done thisdeed, or had been 
called in question of it, the warrant wonld 
have held its ground, until he faced an im- 
partial jury of his fellow-countrymen. 
And, what was far more to Chowne’s pur- 
pose, he had thus contrived to spread be- 
tween Sir Philip and his eldest son a dead- 
ly breach, unlikely ever to be bridged 
across at all, and quite sure to stand wide 
for healing, up to the dying hour. Because 
it was given to all to know that this vile} 
warrant issued upon oath of Squire Philip | 
and by his demanding; and the father’s 
pride would never let him ask if this were 
80. 

Now people tried to pass this over, as 
they do with unpleasant matters, and to 
say, “let bygones go;” yet mankind will 
never have things smothered thus, and put 
away. When a game is begun it should 
be played out: when a battle is fought, let 
it be fought out—these are principles 
quite as strong in the bosoms of spectators, 
as in our own breasts the feeling —“ let 
us live our lives out.” 











But Isabel Carey’s wrath would not have 
any reason laid nearit. Her spirit was as 


fine and clear almost as her lovely face 
was, and she would not even dream that 
evil may get the upper hand of us. 

She said to Sir Philip. “I will not have 
it. Iwill not stay in a house where such 
things can be said of any one. I am very 
nearly eighteen years old, and I will not 
be made a child of. You have been won- 
derfully kind and good, and as dear, as a 
father; but I must go away now; I must 
go away.” 

“So you shall,” said poor Sir Philip; 
“It is the best thing that can be done. 
You have another guardian, more fortunate 
= Iam; and, my dear, you shall go to 

im.” 

Then she clung to his neck, and begged 
and prayed him not to think of it more, 
only to let her stop where she was, in the 
home of all her happiness. But the Gen- 
eral was worse to move than the rock of 
Gibraltar, whenever his 
touched upon. 

“ My dear Isabel,” he answered, “you 
are young, and I am old. You were 
quicker than I have been, to see what 
harm might come to you. This is the very 
thing which I am bound to save you 
from, my darling. I love you as if you 
were my own daughter; and this sad house 
will be, God knows, tenfold more sad 
without you. But it must be so, my child. 
You ougit to be too proud to cry, when I 
turn you out so.” 

Not to dwell upon things too much — 
especially when grievous — Narnton Court 
was compelled to get on without that 
bright young Isabel, and the female tailors 
who were always coming after her, as well as 
the noble gallants who hankered, every now 
and then, for a glimpse of her beauty and 
property. Isabel Carey went away to her 
other guardian, Lord Poimeroy, at a place 
where a castle of powder was; and all the 
old people at Narnton Court determined 
not to think of it; while all the young 
folk sobbed and cried; and take it on the 
average, a guinea a-year was lost to them. 

All this had happened for seven years 
now: but it was that last piece of news, 
no doubt, almost as much as the warrant 
itself, that made our Captain carry on so, 
when we were in the lime-kiln. Because 
Lord Pomeroy had forbidden Isabel to 
write to her lover, while in this predica- 
ment. He, on the other hand, getting no 
letters, without knowing why or where- 
fore, was too proud to send any to her. 

We saw the force of this at once, espe- 
cially after our own correspondence (under 
both mark and signature) had for years 
been like the wind, going where it listeth. 


honour was - 
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So we resolved to stop where we were, 
upon receipt of rations ; and Heaviside told 
us not to be uneasy about anything. For 
although he durst not invite us to his own 
little cottage, or rather his wife Nanette’s, 
he stood so well in the cook's good graces 
that he could provide for us; so he took 
us into the kitchen of Narnton Court, 
where they made us very welcome as Cap- 
tain Drake’s retainers, and told us all that 
had happened since the departure of Miss 
Isabel, between Narnton Court and Nymp- 
ton. In the first place, Parson Chowne 
had been so satisfied with his mischief, 
that he spared himself time for another 
wedlock, taking as Mrs Chowne No.4 a 

oung lady of some wealth and beauty, 

ut reputed such a shrew that nobody 
durst go near her. But before she had 
been Mrs. Chowne a fortnight her manners 
were so much improved that a child might 
contradict her; and within a month she 
had lost the power of frowning, but had 
learned to sigh. However, she was still 
alive, having a stronger constitution than 
any of the Parson’s former wives. 

Parson Jack had also married, and his 
wife was a good one; but Chowne (being 
out of other mischief) sowed such jealous- 
ies between them for his own enjoyment, 
that poor Master Runbone had taken to 
drink, and his wife was so driven that she 
almost did the things she was accused of. 
Very seldom now did either of these two 

reat parsons come to visit Sir Philip 

ampfylde. Not that the latter enter- 
tained any ill-will towards Chowne for 
the matter of the warrant. For that he 
blamed his own son, the Squire, having 
received Chowne’s version of it, and find- 
ing poor Philip too proud and moody to 
offer any explanation. 

We had not been at Narnton Court more 





than a night, before I saw the brave Gen- 
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eral; for hearing that I was in the house, 
and happening now to remember my name, 
he summoned me into his private room, 
to ask about the Captain, who had started 
off (as I felt no doubt) for the castle of 
Lord Pomeroy. I found Sir Philip look- 
ing of course much older from the seven 
years past, but as upright, and dignified, 
and trustful in the Lord as ever. Neverthe- 
less he must have grown weaker, though 
he did his best to hide it; for at certain 
things I told him of his favourite son, great 
tears came into his eyes, and his thin lips 
trembled, and he was forced to turn away 
without finishing his sentences. Then he 
came back, as if ashamed of his own de- 
sire to hide no shame, and he put his flow- 
ing white hair back, and looked at me 
very steadily. 

“ Llewellyn,” he said, “I trust in God. 
Years of trouble have taught me that. I 
speak to you as a friend almost, from your 
long acquaintance with my son, and knowl- 
edge of our story. My age will be three- 
score years and ten, if I live (please God) 
till my next birthday. But I tell you, 
David Llewellyn, and I beg you to mark 
my words, I shall not die until I have seen 
the whole of this mystery cleared off, the 
honour of my name restored, and my inno- 
cent son replaced in the good opinion of 
mankind.” 

This calm brave faith of a long-harassed 
man in the goodness of his Maker made me 
look at him with admiration and with glis- 
tening eyes; for I said to myself that 
with such a deep knave as Chowne at the 
bottom of his troubles, his confidence 
even in the Lord was very likely to be 
misplaced. And yet the very next day 
we made an extraordinary discovery, 
which went no little way to prove the 
soundness of the old man’s faith. 





A aoop deal of attention has been excited 
among Egyptologists by the comparatively re- 
cent discovery in excavations made at Tanis, on 
the eastern or Pelusiac branch of the Nile, of a 
trilingual stone, somewhat of the character of 
the celebrated Rosetta stone, but much more 
perfect, and believed to be of about two hund- 
red and fifty years’ greater antiquity. This, 
which is now deposited in the Museum of 


Egyptian Antiquities at Cairo, is a perfect stela, 
about six feet high, two and a half feet broad, 





and one foot thick, the summit being arched. 
Nature. 


A remarkable piece of news comes from Con- 
stantinople. The Grand Vizier has issued a 
circular which prescribes that the monthly sala- 
ties of State officials shall only be paid every 
forty days, An official notice on the subject 
says that the functionaries will not lose the dif- 
ference arising from this system, as what is due 
to them will be made good a; soon as the reve- 
nue permits, The Lyons papers state that the 
Sultan has notified to the director of the Lyons 
Exhibition his intention of visiting the Exhibi- 
tion during the month of May. 

Pall Mall. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


PART Il. 


Theology and Life. 


Mr. Warp BEeEcHeErR’s Theology is able, 
but not from a theologian’s point of view. 
It is what the Evangelical would call “ un- 
safe,” and what a Ritualist would call 
“loose,” and if safety depends on “sys- 
tem,” and salvation on “tightness,” there 
is little hope for Mr. Beecher and his fol- 
lowers in this wor!d or in the world to 
come. 

When we call his theology “able,” we 
mean that it is admirably fitted to pro- 
duce the kind of effect which Mr. Beecher 
has set his heart on producing. It will 
not make casuists, but it will make men. 

It will not always give a man argu- 
ments, but itis sure to inspire him with 
principles. It will not settle every diffi- 
culty, but it will give life such a moral 
resilience as shall enable those who are in 
earnest to rise to the occasion and master 
circumstances. He who looks for a com- 
pact and logical scheme of theology — 
- of salvation, or any other plan — will 

e disappointed ; but he who goes to Mr. 
Beecher to learn his duty and get motives 
for doing it, will not be disappointed. 

It is, then, with feelings of unmixed sat- 
isfactlon that we now proceed to leave the 
theological arena, fascinating as are many 
of its spectacles, and go forth into the 
more or less common and despised world 
of what we may call 


“SecuLar TruTa.” 


Under this wide and somewhat confused 
term, we might proceed to fill many whole 
numbers of the Contemporary Review, tak- 
ing as our texts certain passages from the 
six volumes of Sermons before us. ._There 
is hardly a little by-way or alley in the 

reat “City of Life” into which Mr. 

eecher does not enter at some time or 
other. There is something of the genial 
Socrates spirit about him. He will be every- 
where a man amongst men. We can im- 
agiue him in the midst of just such scenes 
as tie wandering philosopher of old loved 
to frequent. Here is a crowd gathering; 
but who is this fine, muscular fellow, cour- 


* teously but firmly pushing his way into 


the centre of it, to find out what is the 
matter? Some one has fallen down in 
the street —that is all. Drunk or in a 
fit? That interests Mr. Beecher — it is 
his business; at all events to the nearest 
“store” the man must be taken — must 
be taken in — must be taken care of. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





A wandering circus! Can that have 
anything to do with an earnest preacher? 
Yes; there is a man there “built like a 
second Apollo, magnificent in every phy- 
sical excellence, and as handsome as a 
god.” That is important —that makes a 
cord vibrate in his heart — he pauses to 
tell a story about him which brings ont a 
trait of moral excellence as well, and com- 
pletes the man. 

With the firm touch of a master mor- 
alist, he is not afraid to cull his illustra- 
tions from a strolling player, a circus, and 
a very doubtful romance of real life : — 


** A young lady of one of the very first fami- 
lies there, attracted by his beauty and grace, 
became enamoured of this athlete. He, of 
course, complimented, reciprocated this wild at- 
tachment; and in the enthusiasm and ardour of 
her unregulated and foolish affection she pro- 
posed an elopement to him. Ordinarily a man 
would have been more than proud, because she 
was heir to countless wealth apparently, and 
certainly stood second to none there, but with 
an unexpected manliness which surprised every- 
body, he said to her, ‘ No; I cannot afford to 
have you despise me. I am older than you, and 
although I am highly complimented and pleased, 
by-and-by you would reproach me, and say that 
I ought to have taught you better, and ought to 
have done otherwise. I will carry you back to 
your friends, I will not permit you to sacrifice 
yourself on me.’ And he refused to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity which she offered 
him. 

** Ten thousand men admired this man’s ath- 
letic skill in the circus; but when that story 
was known, every one of them thought infinite- 
ly more of him than they did before. Here 
were two traits,’ &c. (Series iii. 252.) 


It is a busy time in the afternoon— 
the stores in the principal streets of New 
Yook are crowded. e can imagine Mr. 
Beecher coming in; and wanting to know 
the price of grain, he takes up a handful 
—sifts it with the air of a connoisseur — 
tells the owner something about it which 
rather surprises him; the man sees he is 
found out —will he be exposed? No; 
Mr. Beecher does not want to kill him — 
he wants to cure him; but if there is in- 
ferior grair at the bottom, or bad mitel 
with good soid for all goos. it is his affa.r; 
if there are false weights it is his business 
—and he is “acute,” —he is “ smart,” — 
he will let a man know that he knows 
about him, and has found him out, and he 
will scourge him; he will be what some 
ministers call very “ faithful” to him.” 

We should like to know the man who 
would sell Mr. Beecher a rickety horse, or 
any other kind of “shoddy.” He would 
hear of it —not by name, perhaps — but, 
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depend upon it in some way or other, he 
would be turned inside out from the pulpit 
in Brooklyn Church before the whole of 
the United States of America, and the 
“stars” would hear of it, and the 
“stripes”? would lie very flat upon his 
back for some time afterwards. 

If Mr. Ward Beecher would only con- 
fine himself to “sound doctrine” as the 
elder advised the young preacher to do, 
what a comfort it would be to his neigh- 
bours ; for, as the said elder observed, 
he never could do any harm by sticking 
to the “doctrine.” 

But no— Mr. Beecher breaks out — he 
is irrepressible; the market is his, so is the 
counting-house, and the family dinner, and 
the family quarrel, and the farmer’s barn 
and yard and potato field, and the senate, 
and the nursery, and the circus, and the 
reading-room, and the kitchen, and —no 
wonder his hearers are out of breath long 
before he is— no wonder they list» «nd 


—“the dignity of the Pulpit.”” Bah! 
“Who stole sticks?” “Who sold a bad 
cow?” “Who swindled the miller?” 
“ Who drugged the ‘beer, and sanded the 
sugar, and watered the milk?” When 
these little matters are set to rights, it 
will be time to see after “the dignity of 
the Pulpit.” His description of what he 
calls his own business is extremely pun- 
gent, and quite explains the sort of moral 
terrorism which he has found out how to 
exercise in New York : — 


“If [know my own business —and the pre- 
sumption is I do— it is to hunt men and to 
study them. . . . Do you suppose I study old 
musty books when I want to preach? I study 
you! When I want to deliver a discourse on 
theology, I study you! When I want to know 
more about the doctrine of depravity, I study 
you! WhenI want to know what is right and 
what is wrong, I see how you do; and [ have 
abundant illustrations on every side! *’ (i. 314.) 

** [ know that there are operations in railway 
management that outrage every law of pru- 
dence, I know that where mighty capital is 
combined and capitalists are joined together, a 
fraternity of villains, they shall be able to 
swamp legislatures, and sweep whole communi- 
ties to destruction. And when this accumula- 
tion of peril begins to globe up and fill the very 
horizon, I know it is my business to sound the 
alarm and say to men, ‘ There is no prosperity 
to society so long as such gigantic swindles and 
frauds as these are going on.’ And when [ do 
say it, they say to me,‘ Are you a railroad 
man?’ ‘No; but I am after railroad men.’ 
* Do you understand this business?’ ‘* No; but 
I understand ‘the men that are in this business.’ 
‘Is it a part of your parochial affairs to meddle 





with such matters?’ ‘ Yes; it is a part of my 
rochial affairs. Iam a citizen of the United 
tates; and my parish is the United States; and 
you are my parishioners; and I see that you are 
criminals pursuing culpable courses which vio- 
late honesty, and purity, and conscience, and 
that you are not honourable men, and do not 
pass for such before God, though you may be- 
fore men; and it is just my business to tell you 
these things.’ And when it is said, * No one 
can give advice in regard to the affairs of any 
given department unless he belongs to those af- 
fairs,’ I say that a cock does not. need to be in 
bed with you to know that morning has come, 
and crow! It is because he is out of doors, and 
sits aloft, and sees where the sun is coming up, 
that he becomes the clarion of the morning, and 
gives you the signal for waking up ”’ (i. 815). 


If we hope to be read at all, it is obvi- 
ous that in dealing with a man who con- 
cerns himself thus with the United States 
and all that in them is, we must abso- 
lutely make our selection from the mazes 


- : - .c* SEcuLAR TRUTH. 
are anxious to know what is coming avs: : . We shall perhaps 


ha. time just to deal with a few heads 
which may be ranged as follows : — 
I. Women. 
II. Marriage. 
III. Children. 


IV. Money. 
V. Politics. 
VI. Foreign countries. 
I. —Women. 


Mr. Beecher sees in the high and pure 
conception of family life, the regeneration 
of the individual and of society. In this 
he closely resembles Professer Maurice, 
though, perhaps, no two men meaning the 
same thing ever expressed themselves in 
such utterly different language. Each has 
that kind of hold over the subject, and that 
intense sympathy with it, which can only 
be really felt by good unspoiled men. 

Mr. Beecher is conspicuously an un- 
spoiled man. To a worldly eye he is ab- 
surdly full of enjoyment—there is no 
“dull decay” of feeling about him —no 
thirst for artificial -excitement—no un- 
subdued hankering after forbidden fruit — 
apparently no ill-regulated desires or unre- 
strained appetencies. This being the case, 
he naturally extols with full sympathy 
the simple and natural relations of family 
life. The worse a man gets the less he 
cares for family life in any form. The un- 
happy individual who cannot live without 
pickles, Cayenne pepper, and absinthe, 
shrinks naturally enough from merely 
wholesome. food; and yet with every culi- 
nary device and subtle artifice, he cannot 
extort from his jaded palate a tithe of the 
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satisfaction which the healthy man derivés 
daily from his homely meal of roast beef 
and potatoes. 

This is just what Mr. Beecher is fitted 
to feel and to express so strongly. The 
country air! There’s nothing like it— 
plenty of it— more of it. Whiskey, bran- 
dy, beer, wine! Nonsense; man doesn’t 
want these—is better without them. 
Fresh, sparkling spring water! Plenty of 
it; more of it. Young men will be young 
men; they must have their day —a little 
loose society at times —a little rollicking 
fun —a little fashion and pleasure, and so 
forth! All a delusion — a mistake ; a fatal 
mistake. He who indulges in such things 
does so because he does not know —has 
never been man enough to learn what a 
decent life means — what conservation of 
force there is in it — what elasticity, health, 
buoyancy — nay downright animal pleas- 
ure —incomparably keener, better in qual- 
ity, and more in quantity than the pro- 
fessed voluptuary has a chance of getting. 
One smile from a pure woman is better 
than a thousand illicit charms. 

It is only when language of this descrip- 
tion comes from a man who really believes 
it himself, that it has a tendency to bring 
conviction to the eager and inflammable 


young minds to which it is principally ad- 
dressed. Mr. Beecher touches his difficult 
subjects with a purity, a delicacy, and, at 
the same time a realistic firmness not to 
be surpassed. On the very confines of 
romance, his fine tact and true feeling 
save him from sentimentality. 


“« The maiden with hospitable intent lights to 
the door the now frequent visitor, and a gentle 
courage sustains her in such farewells as a mo- 
ment before she would have shrunk from. The 
unsteady lamp goes out, and yet never was twi- 
light so bright, nor were inarticulate sounds 
ever so full of meaning ’’ (ii. 271). 


The Woman is the Queen of the house- 
hold. How great is her office — how noble 
are her endowments — how incalculable 
for good or evil are the influences she 
brings to bear upon the husband all along 
—vupon the child, until he or she passes 
out into the battle of life — prepared or 
unprepared ; upon the domestics who are 
subject for a time to a hundred depress- 
ing or elevating influences whilst under 
her direction; to all who frequent the 
house, and perceive what a household 
under good or bad direction may be, or 
ought not to be. 

n view of the importance justly attri- 
buted to women, we are not snrprised to 
fiud Mr. Beecher a strong partisan of what 
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we suppose we must call “ Woman’s 
Rights.” 
here is undoubtedly a vast amount of 
ignorance and prejudice on this subject in 
England — we might say in Europe. Wo- 
men are to be taught to make pies and 
puddings — they are to look after children 
—they are to wear enormous chignons — 
they are to go to church—they are to 
tinkle on the piano and warble ditties fit 
only for a lunatic asylum; but write! 
study science! get a livelihood with their 
brains, and instantly a sort of blatant cry 
is raised of “Blue Stocking!” and once 
raised is cheerfully taken up by a number 
of idiots, to whom the demon of Ignorance 
has communicated a kind of stolid hydro- 
phobia, and who go about the world foam- 
ing and snapping at every gifted or indus- 
trious woman they meet, until they sink 
at last exhausted in the mud, and are 
kicked back into their original obscurity. 
Nevertheless, these useless “flaneurs ” 
of society succeed in doing a good deal of 
harm, just as a wretched hound will some- 
times bite a good many people before it 
gets its coup de grace. The fact is, by the 
incessant repetition of a phrase or an epi- 
thet, a kind of flabby, indolent public 
opinion is actually formed; and once 
formed is like venom, propagated venom, 
difficult to reach or destroy. We shall let 
Mr. Beecher speak for himself, calmly and 
decidedly, and (what is more significant) . 
with the air of a man who is addressing 
an audience ready for much more ad- 
vanced doctrine on this subject than he 
would be likely to find at present in Eng- 
land. The fact is, that with all its extrav- 
agances, its experiments, and ‘its “ high- 
falutin” failures, America is steadily 
pointing to the future in social matters. 
If we want to know what Europe will be 
socially in fifty years, we must look at 
what America is becoming. Many will 
say, God forbid! And yet the demorali- 
zation, nay, the social disorganization at 
present rife in transatlantic society — es- 
pecially the wild views prevalent about 
the freedom of woman and the relations of 
the sexes—may be, nay, we believe, are 
pointing vaguely but persistently in the 
direction of certain reforms and readjust- 
ments of moral and social law, which are 
needed, which must be carried, and which, 
when they have been carried, will prove 
to be the foundation of a new and a better 
order of things. ‘The transition period no 
doubt appears chaotic, and society goes 
blundering on in an alarming manner; 
but in the process real progress is achieved. 
Order from disorder, is the law of life. 
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Better living disorder than dead order. 
At this time those who, looking at Ameri- 
ca, see farthest, see in its social and po- 
my convulsions not only order coming 
for itself, but order coming for the civilized 
world — and those who hold these opinions 
and who express them, are called vision- 
aries! 

But, perhaps, after all, the visionaries 
are those who can quietly contemplate the 
revolutions of the past, and still believe 
that society needs no changes, and that no 
changes will’ come, or that beneficial 
changes will come without pain and loss, 
exaggeration or caricature. It is pitiful 
for the common sense of mankind to mark 
how the chief visionaries, the crowned 
madmen of every age, have'turned out to 
be right, and the practical people wrong. 
But let us not thrust honours upon Mr. 
Beecher which he might be inclined to dep- 
recate. He is not exactly a seer. He is 
not prophetic, like Emerson. He reflects 
too immediately, too intensely to be pro- 

hetic ; but what he reflects we cannot af- 
ord to despise. We are indeed beginning 
to: entertain the opinions he boldly as- 
sumes to be commonly accepted and ac- 
ceptable, and much of the following 
weighty and valuable matter will, doubt- 
less, find an echo in many English hearts 
and homes. Whatever does not, let us 
ponder over; as poor Artemus Ward used 
to say about some of his very worst puns, 
“they will require some thought but will 
amply repay attention.” 


*¢ The increasing intelligence in women is des- 
tined to have an important influence upon the 
American family. It is in vain that men cry 
out against the emancipation of woman from the 
narrow bounds of the past, It is destiny; it is 
God that is calling, and woman must obey. 
The world has unrolled and unfolded until the 
time has come, It is a natural law, and not the 
turbulence of discontented fanatics that calls 
for a larger development and culture. The 
world’s history has travelled in one direction. 
Woman began at zero, and has through ages 
slowly unfolded and risen. Each age has pro- 
tested against growth as unsexing women. 
There has been nothing that men have been so 
afraid of as unsexing. Ah! God’s work was 
too well done originally for that. In spite of 
centuries of unsexing, women retain their sex, 
and they will. Every single footfall forward on 
that long journey which they have already pur- 
sued has been a footfall that was supposed to be 
a deviation from the proprieties of their sex. 
If you should take to Turkey or Greece that 
which every man in his senses allows to be prop- 
er in woman, it would be considered monstrous, 
And still, in earlier ages through a hundred de- 
grees of development, woman has been met with 
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the same cry—that they are stepping beyond 
their sphere. It is the cry to-day, as woman, 
taxed, punished, restrained in all higher indus- 
tries, asks that vote which carries with it con- 
trol of circumstances. It is unsexing woman! 
A citizen in our day without a vote is like a 
smith without a hammer. The forge is hot, the 
anvil waits, the iron is ready, but the smith has 
nothing to smite witb. The vote is the work- 
man’s hammer to-day ”’ (i. 429). 

** A woman’s nature will never be changed. 
Men might spin, and churn, and knit, and sew, 
and cook, and rock the cradle fur one hundred 
generations, and not be women, And woman 
will not become man by external occupations. 
God’s colours do not wash out., Sex is dyed in 
the wool ’’ (i. 430). 


We may be excused on so important a 
subject — emphatically an American sub- 
ject —if we linger over the utterances of 
a highly typical American. It is worth 
while to take at first-hand the real views 
of the best Americans about women: 


we have heard plenty of extravagant non- 
sense on this subject from our Transatlan- 
tic brethren, let us be patient and hear a 
little more sense from one who seldom ut- 
ters anything but sense. 


**In the new years that are coming a nobler 
womanhood will give to us nobler households. 
Men seem to think that the purity of our house- 
holds depends upon their meagreness and upon 
their poverty; but I hold that that household is 
to be the strongest not only, but the purest, the 
richest, the sweetest, and the most full of deli- 
cacies as well, which has in it the most of pow- 
er and of treasure, Augment the thinking 
power of womanhood. You detract in no wise 
from her motive power. Is the heart cheated 
by the husband’s head? Nay, it is rendered 
stronger. The frailty of the fair sex will cease 
to be the theme of deriding poets, one day, 
when women learn that strength is feminine, 
and that weakness is the accident of sex, and 
not the beauty nor glory. That will be a whole- 
some and happy period when men and women 
alike will be left free to follow the call of God 
in their own genius The time will come when 
there will be liberty for all who are ordained 
artists to become artists without rebuke, when 
scholars may become scholars, and when orators 
may be orators, whether they be men or women.”’ 


II. — Marriage. 

Mr. Beecher has raised his voice against 
the extravagance of modern times, not as it 
ministers to real refinement or even to lux- 
ury, but as it erects a barrier to early mar- 
riages. The lesson is needed in England. 
Parents will have wealth for their chil- 
dren, and so of course, children expect to 
start in life from where their parents leave 
off, instead of from where they began. 
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Young men and women nowadays, cannot 
marry without a fine house, without ser- 
vants, and horses and carriages; young 
wives must be dressed like princesses; 
but as this cannot be, men dress others 
who are not their wives like princesses, 
and drop the fine house and servants, un- 
til such time as they can afford a virtuous 
woman with the necessary additions. 
Marriage is of course a risk, so is life, 
so is every thing, but young men, indus- 
trious, honourable, with unspoiled hearts 
and a fair prospect (who by the way spec- 
ulate in most other things) ought to be 
able to speculate alittle more in marriage. 
With health, and all life before them, they 
ought to be strong, they ought to feel 
courage and confidence in taking a virtu- 
ous girl to her new home, even if it should 
not turn out to be a gilded palace. How 
many middle-class parents who began life 
on £300 and now have £3,000 per annum, 
refuse to allow their children with equal 
chances, perhaps better education, and 
better abilities, and better opportunities 
than ever they enjoyed, to marry under 
£800 or £1,000 per annum. The rotten 
extravagance of our social entertainments 
is to blame for this — the hollow and the 
heartless show and expenditure that peo- 
ple on visiting terms even in the middle- 
classes, exact from each other is to blame. 
With half the money commonly spent on 
dinners, and house decoration, and furni- 
ture, and servants, in well-to-do houses, 
there might be twice the refinement, and 
five times the comfort now enjoyed by the 
unhappy victims of an artificial code of 
propriety, who are wretched, and pinched, 
and in debt, because they will affect a 
style of living just above their means. 
There must be a change of feeling through- 
out society, before our young men and 
women can be delivered from their pres- 
ent enforced celibacy and spinsterhood. 
And America is no unfit herald of reform 
in this direction. In no other country 
does a man so count for one, and a woman 
for one, as in America. Worth of any 
kind tells over there sooner and more 
owerfully than in any other country, and 
it is exactly in this appreciation of person- 
al worth, that the remedy for conventional 
worth must be found. If the man is worth 
knowing, do not ask whether his acres are 
broad ; if a man is worth marrying, trust 
something to the future —he need not be 
a millionaire to make a woman happy; 
and as for refinement and Inxury, if the 
mind is refined, the home will be so —let 
luxury, or whatis good of it, come by-and- 
by; if the mind is vulgat, all the gold in 
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California will only serve to call attention 
to the fact. 

Modern society does not love manhood 
but moneyhood; and as long as this is so, 
men will grow up caring more to be mon- 
eyed than to be manly, more to have than 
to do, more to seem than to be. And this 
temper reacts fatally upon marriage; it 
postpones it until life has lost its sweetness 
without Josing its power, and has become 
bitter ; it parodies it by a number of short- 
lived intrigues, which cast the blossoms of 
the soul to the four winds of hell; and it 
profanes it by reducing the marrying man 
to a heartless dummy of forty, who steps 
forward with a handful of gold, to invest 
in a hollow heart! Pathetically and truly 
does Mr. Beecher observe : — 


** Young men just beginning life need what | 


they cannot have. At no after period, perhaps, 
in their life do young men need the inspiration 
of virtuous love and the sympathy of a com- 
panion in their self-denying toil, as when they 
first enter the battle for their own support” 
(i. 481). 

** Early marriages are permanent moralities, 
and deferred marriages are temptations to wick- 
edness. And yet every year it becomes more 
and more difficult, concurrent with the reigning 
ideas of society, for young men to enter upon 
that matrimonial state which is the proper 
guard of their virtue, as well as the source of 
their courage and enterprise. The battle of life 
is almost always at the beginning, Then it is 
that a man needs wedlock.” ‘* Society is bad 
where two cannot live cheaper than one! And 
young men are under bad influences who, when 
in the very morning of life, and better fitted 
than at any later period to grow together with 
one who is their equal and mate, are debarred 
from marrying through scores of years from 
mere prudential considerations, and the heart 
and the life are sacrificed to the pocket. They 
are tempted to substitute ambition for love when, 
at last, over the ashes and expiring embers of 
their early romance, they select their wife. It 
is said that men who wait till they are forty or 
forty-five years of age select prudently. Alas 
for the wife who was not first a sweetheart! ”’ 


III. — Children. 


As one might suppose, Mr. Beecher is 
powerful on the subject of children and 
family training. Himself one of a large 
family, and the father of another large 
family, he ought to know something about 
it, and he does. His sympathy with chil- 
dren is full of delicate insight: he under- 
stands them perfectly, he rules them 
wisely, he loves them dearly. His allu- 
sions to the loss of his own little ones are 
full of feeling : — 


**T have been called,’ he says, *‘to give up 
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dear ones not once, nor twice, nor thrice alone, 
but many times I have sent my children on be- 
fore me. Once wading knee-deep in the snow, 
I buried my earliest. It was March, and 
dreary, and shivering and awful; and then the 
doctrine that Christ sat in an eternal summer of 
love, aud that my child was not buried, but had 
gone up to One that loved it better than I, was 
the only comfort I had.’’ (Heaton, vol. ii. 209.) 


Every now and then his glimpses of 
child-life are so vivid that he seems like 
one who sits opposite the child and takes 
an instantaneous pistol-gram — quick and 
vivid as a flash of light, the child’s mobile 
face and very look are caught and fixed. 


** When the child, a little animal greedily 
seeking to eat, drink, and warm itself, comes 
under the care of the parent, and is taught that 
it must not feed itself at the expense of its little 
brother, it is learning love. The parent says, 
* You must be generous, my child. Why! will 
you not let poor little brother have anything?’ 
And his great big stomach says, *‘ No; I want it 
all myself.’ ”” 


But there is one long and exhaustive 
sermon on children and family training, 
which we had intended to give a length- 
ened analysis of, only we are afraid at this 
stage to multiply extracts. We must here 
content ourselves with a few pregnant 
hints to parents and guardians. 

First, the greatest stress is laid on what 
we must call the human stock. An en- 
lightened public opinion, an enlightened 
conscience, ought not to allow mis-alli- 
ances ; incurable maladies ought not to be 
transmitted —men are reckless about 
nothing so much as this. They are reck- 
less about their health in the procreation 
of children —they are reckless of times 
and seasons — they are reckless of person 
and circumstances; and yet through their 
children they damage posterity — they in- 
fluence the race —they set a-going cur- 
rents of misery, which will never cease, 
and which will be traced back to them. 
Mr. Beecher would allow a very wide and 
wholesome margin for the play of affection 
in the selection of wives and husbands. 
He is doubtless aware that an experiment 
made in one of the Slave States — not so 
jong ago—to raise a superior breed of 
slaves entirely failed, because it was found 
that natural affection played an important 
part in the production of even a on peed 
fine race, and the slave owner had never 
thought of such a thing as natural affection 
between two slaves. Mr. Beecher would 
doubtless be the last to overlook all moral 
and mental and affectionate influences in 
connection with marriage, but still he is 


“quite right in saying, that the recklessness 





of modern marriages is highly foolish, and 
even criminal. 


‘Tf a man wants a flock, he doesn’t say, 
‘Sheep, sheep!’ he suys, ‘Give me Saxon, or 
Spanish, or Southdown.’ When it is a wife or 
children he doesn’t care; when it is a horse the 
kind is very important; when it is an immortal 
soul — anything will do.’’ (Heaton, i. 331.) 


Yet men do not only transmit their physi- 


cal constitutions, but their mental a ities ; 
not only so, but they have acqui powers 
and dispositions. What a responsibility! 


Will they not make themselves ready for 
marriage? A good moral stock is what is 
wanted as a basis to rear the fabric of a 
family upon. A child may be born to 
truth, conscience, fidelity, openness; on 
such dispositions the religious life will be 
grafted. Religion, it is true, is almost al- 
ways an after-blossom; but suppose you 
graft the religious life upon an imperfect 
moral stem, why then you have those 
anomalies of which society is full. How 
striking and how true is the following pas- 
sage; how a parent’s heart must condemn 
itself as it sees the religious life really 
growing in the child, but struggling, almost 
vainly, at enormous disadvantage with in- 
herited tendencies to lie, to cheat, to ex- 
cesses of various kinds : — 


** How beautiful is religion in an honest man! 
We often hear it said, ‘ That is a good Christian, 
but not a very honest man.’ People say it is 
censorious. It is true, nevertheless, The world 
sees it better than you are willing to see it, and 
declares it to be a fact. The man has many as- 
pirations, and longings, and struggles, and re- 
pentances; and yet these are all of them rooted 
in a temperament and in an education that is 
being swept this*way and that by the force of 
temptation. And men see that he is selfish, 
though he prays beautifully; that he is proud, 
though he is devout; that he is vain, though he 
has a great deal of religious sensibility; and 
they pronounce him a hypocrite. The trouble 
is that his religion was planted in bad moral 
soil. If he had been educated in boyhood to 
conscience, aud honour, and truthfulness, and 
his religion had been planted in these as a soil, 
the world would not have seen the inconsistency 
which he exhibits,’’ (Heaton, i. 343.) 


But preliminaries being granted, the 
question of how to deal with the children 
when they arrive, endowed with more or 
less excellent dispositions, still remains. 
Children take a deal of understanding. 
Parents must learn from their children 
how to bring them up. Mothers are much 

uicker at this than fathers. The apostle 

oes not say, “ Mothers, do not provoke 
your children,” but, “ Fathers, provoke not 
your children to wrath.’”’ Women have 
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intuition and wisdom. In intellectual mat- 
ters men are stronger and wiser than wo- 
men, but in matters of the heart women are 
unspeakably stronger and wiser than men. 
Well, then, the mother must learn what is 
the plan of the child’s character. Achild’s 
mind is not, as Mrs. Pipchin held, to be 
torn open like an oyster. Itshould rather 
be allowed to unfold like a flower; and it 
is better to be over indulgent than over 
severe with young children. Very often a 
child has its mother’s temperament, and 
then its father does not understand it; or 
its father’s temperament, and then its 
mother does not understand it. We are 
often needlessly anxious about our chil- 
dren: we think them strange, unnatural — 
we expect from them what they are not 
ready to give; but our own ignorance is 
to blame. Then, we are easily frightened : 
we fancy that every phase of the child’s 
development is going to be permanent; 
we might as well fancy that the measles 
were going to be permanent, or the mumps. 
A child has mumps of obstinacy, mania or 
rash of irritability, measles of lying. At 
some periods children will steal. Well, all 
this seems very dreadful; and, indeed, 
such tendencies must be watched patiently 
and checked firmly. But the child is not 
oing to turn out a malefactor for all that. 
tis simply a little undeveloped creature 
at six or eight, not much is developed ex- 
cept the animal nature; a few affections 
perhaps, not much reason— moral ele- 
ments are more fancies to it than regulat- 
ing forces; but instruct the child; time 
will do wonders; by-and-by all the parts 
will be developed. Then conscience will 
take care of that lying tendency, and cut 
it up by the roots. “How many parents 
now look back to the childhood of their 
children, simply to think of its develop- 
ment.” 


** It seems impossible to say of that royal wo- 
man, as serene as the evening sky, and as glo- 
rious and pure as the stars which are in it, that 
slie gave signs and tokens of the utmost deprav- 
ity in youth. But she did. It was, however, 
only a fitful manifestation: it was scarcely to be 
distinguished from a morbid state of the body, 
and after the patient waiting of a few years. 
when all the faculties began to get the mind reg- 
ulated, this depraved tendency disappeared.’’ 
(Heaton, vol. i, p. 835.) 

Again, too much government spoils a 
child. Mr. Beecher says that he thinks he 
was about as well brought up as most chil- 
dren, because his father was so busy, and 
his mother had so many other children to 
look after that he was let alone. Some 


parents cannot let their children be. They 
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are always fussing at them. But govern- 
ment over a child is of little use to him. 
What is wanted is to put government in 
the child. If you put too many influences 
outside of him, you take from him the 
chance of learning how to govern himself. 
Then, if children are to behave themselves, 
they must have something to do. Let 
them have their daily work. They will 
have to go down and be knocked about in 
a dangerous world, but they will be less 
liable to temptation if they can work, and 
have learned to love work. 

The faults of a good many children are 
often excellences in disguise. They are 
rude and immature forms of virtue. You 
must not taste pearsinJune. They would 
be sour, because immature. Now, if some 
children taste sour, it is because they are 
simply immature. There are mzny things 
to be done before a man is-ripened, and 
there are three principal things which Mr. 
Beecher thinks a child should be well 
grounded in. He says: — 


*‘T think truthfulness and openness of con- 
duct is the first qualification, and the first foun- 
dation of the kingdom of God and the kingdom 
of man in the human soul, The older I grow 
the more I believe it..... The next element 
is self-respect, or the habit of acting, not from 
what others may think, but from a sense of 
what is befitting to you. . . The man who is on- 
ly restrained from wrong-doing by the influ- 
ences around him will, when he goes away from 
home, where he is not under the operation of 
those influences, find his powers of resistance 
too weak to withstand temptation. The last ele- 
ment is conscience, Truthfulness, honour, and 
conscience, Train for these three qualities, 
Talk with your children about them. Interpret 
them to them by your own conduct.”’ 


There are many valuable and pleasant 
sayings about children and child-life scat- 
tered throughout the volumes before us; 
but this sermon on family training is a 
brilliant little compendium of all Mr. 
Beecher’s mind upon this important sub- 
ject, and we especially commend it to per- 
plexed and anxious parents. 


IV. — Money. 


The great question of the almighty dol- 
lar is not one likely to escape Mr. Beecher. 
There is one very long sermon on the 
love of money which is a perfect master- 
piece. It must have taken considerably 
more than an hour to preach, and must 
have been delivered with more than his 
ordinary energy, as at times the apostro- 
phes are almost incoherent, a thing very 
unusual with Mr. Beecher, and indicating 





a very high pressure of excitement. In- 
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deed, just about the last page he seems to 
have got completely exhausted, and re- 
peats himself a little like a man who 
means to come to an end, but whose brain 

oes on surging for a few moments after 
it has lost real impetus. In all other re- 
spects the oration—for it deserves the 
name —is one of finished eloquence and 
very highly sustained power. As we pass 
through its vivid stages, we are reminded 
of Hogarth’s Rake’s Progress. New York 
life supplies the terrible etchings, and one 
after another they are dashed off in fiery 
haste by the hand of amaster. The worst 
that has been said of American money- 
making is here justified by an American, 
and again and again the mournful voice 
of warning is raised, “They that will be 
rich fall into temptation, and a snare, and 
into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which 
drown men in destruction and perdition: 
for the love of money is the root of all 
evil; which while some coveted after, they 
have erred from the faith, and pierced 
themselves through with many sorrows.” 
By the time we get to the end of the ser- 
mon almost every word of this text has 
begun to glow with prophetic meaning. 
Riches, we are told at the outset, may be 
rightly held and rightly used; but here is 
the evil: men would prefer to have riches 
and keep honour, but they wil/ have riches. 
“ So men that will, at all hazards and at any 
rate, be rich, give up honour, faith, con- 
science, love, refinement, friendship, and 
sacred trust, and having given all’ these 
up, God blesses and blasts them — blesses, 
for they are rich, and that is what they 
call blessing — blasts, because it is not in 
the nature of God himself, without an ab- 
solute change of the laws by which he 
works, to make a man happy who has for 
the sake of gaining wealth divested him- 
self of those elements in which happiness 
consists. ... Wall Street is my com- 
mentary — Broadway is my commenta- 
ry!” ‘The slowness of honest gain, and 
the quickness of dishonest speculation, 
are dwelt upon at length. “One said to 
me, who had spent some forty years in 
honest and ordinary toil in commercial 
life, and who went into speculations dur- 
ing the war, ‘I have beenall my life 
fumbling and blundering, and I have just 
learned how to make money, and now I 
can make just as much as I want;’ and to- 
day he is a bankrupt — thank God.” Money 
warps the conscience. Money kills the 
sense of truth. The moneyed man may 
lie and cheat, and society will applaud. 
Only the poor need be virtuous. The 
poor man who lies in trying to get rich, 
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and fails, is a sorry knave. “Tf a man 
gives his word and forfeits it, and goes 
under, you say it is a righteous judgment on 
a liar: if aman gives his word and breaks 
it, and carries off five hundred thousand 
dollars in the operation, what do men 
say? They do not say anything!” Mr. 
Beecher has noticed how soon those that 
will be rich at any hazards fall into hurtfnl 
lusts. Temperate young men take to 
drink. The excitement of money-getting 
is too much for them. They cannot bear 
the relapse. “ After every great operation 
they and their companions go down to the 
corner and have a good time there be- 
hind the screen;” and, as we all know, 
drinking leads to divers other lusts. The 
love of money kills natural affection. 
“How often does the old man litger un- 
consciously long—how do the children 
wait and wonder that he does not die. 
‘Father is remarkably tough,’ says one. 
‘The old man will never give out,’ says 
another. Who is this old man? It is 
their own father, that reared them in their 
young days and taught them the way of 
life. But he holds in his hands too tightly 
for them the purse-strings, and they are 
sitting about like so many vultures wait- 
ing for their victim to die, that they may 
pick his bones.” What a terrible picture 
of America is drawn in the following three 
brief sentences: —“ Almost every crime 
that fills our jails has money at the bottom 
of it. To-day the whole Atlantic seaboard 
is covered with smuggling —money. The 
whole land is a pandemonium of swindling 
—money.” Mr. Beecher next bears wit- 
ness to the number of suicides which take 
place in the commercial world. He also 
says that numbers are annually driven 
crazy by sudden gain or sudden loss, and 
adds, with a pardonable touch of malice, 
“It used to be raised up as an objection 
against revivals of religion that they set 
men crazy, that religion addled their 
heads. Ah! ten men go crazy after money 
where one goes crazy in religious excite- 
ment, and yet nothing is said in the papers 
about that.” There are many men belong- 
ing to business circles in New York who 
“step out,” and what is the matter? 
Softening of the brain. “Hardening of 
the heart is very apt to end in softening 
of the brain. There are many whose busi- 
ness goads them on— whose troubles 
harass them to such an extent that some 
latent tendency induced or inherited is 
developed in them, and they become 
insane. And shall nobody mark these 
things? Is itenough to say of a man, 
‘O, he is gone crazy’? Shall nobody say, 
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How? Shall nobody take young men 
aside in the streets, and say, ‘ What is the 
matter with that man?’ ”’ 

It is not possible that preaching of this 
searching kind should altogether fail 6f its 
object. Nor can we wonder that the 

oung men flock to Mr. Beecher and listen 
intently to his strictures on American life 
and commerce, when every few minutes an 
image so vivid is presented to them that 
they may well turn round or peer into the 
air, expecting to see the form appear 
which has been conjured up by the orator 
to their mind’s eye. “Young men, full 
flushed and conceited, copying these fatal 
examples, and seeing the victims go out 
at the other end of the street, say, ‘ Be- 
hold! that man once controlled the whole 
money market of New York.’ There he 
goes — the old, conceited fellow. He has 
buttoned up his coat by the only two but- 
tons that are left, and he keeps his arms 
down, that you may not look through and 
see the white; the white seams that run 
up and down, and that he cannot brush 
out; neither can he brush off that thread- 
bare, waxy, oily look which he has; and 
he goes round, a poor, miserable im- 
becile!” Hogarth could not do much 
better than that. 


V. — Politics. 

We are bound to say that, if Mr. Beech- 
er’s view of the commercial world is 
dreary, his opinion of the political world 
is not more encouraging. 

His allusions to politicians are truly 
startling to English ears; and if things 
are really as bad as he represents them to 
be, and they are likely to be a little worse, 
if anything, it is difficult to see how any 
Government can go on. It is still more 
difficult to understand the lofty encomiums 
occasionally lavished by him upon a Con- 
stitution which is declared to be riddled 
through and through with corruption. 
But this is characteristic of Mr. Beecher. 
He has great bursts of enthusiasm and 
great bursts of indignation, and for the 
time a part stands forthe whole. All that 
can be said is, that American institutions 
may be free and glorious, but they are 
abominably corrupt. The Senators are 
bought and sold, the Judges are bribed. 
It is hinted that even the President is no 
better than the rest, or, what is almost 
worse, there is no particular reason why 
he should be. If a man wants to keep his 
hands clean, he had better keep away from 
politics. The better classes in America 


avowedly leave politics to the beasts of 
the people. “Citizens that stay at home 
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pay the expenses of politicians that go 
racketing about the country and doing 
nothing but mischief.” 

The franchise may be a fine thing, but 
in America we are told that votes are pur- 
chasable, and are mere quicksands, “and 
the Government built on them is built 
on quicksands, and cannot stand.” Mr. 
Beecher at times seems almost to despair 
of his country. He does not think its in- 
stitutions bad, but he finds the c't'zens to 
be incorrigible. “Bribery and corrup- 
tion,” he says, “the most profound, the 
most atrocious, and apparently increasing, 
is in our legislatures, and that is not the 
worst of it. It is known in every town 
and every county that the next legi-l.- 
ture will be as bad as the one that went 
before it, and it is denounced accordingly ; 
and when the Republican goes down and 
the Democratic comes up it is just as bad, 
and vice versd; whichever party goes to 
Albany it is all the same. Men are about 
alike after being dissolved in that caul- 
dron.” Imagine any one discoursing of 
the English Parliament in similar terms. 
Suppose that Dean Stanley in Westmin- 
ster Abbey were to remark quite simply 
to a large evening congregation that the 
House of Commons was a den of thieves, 
that the Lords were liars to a man; that 
as for the Prime Minister, it didn’t mnch 
matter who he was, for the office would 
make the best man a knave in a fortnight ; 
that it was a notorious fact that the judge 
had taken bribes from both sides in the 
Tichborne case, and that a daily paper of 
good position in a leading article had char- 
acterized the transaction as “smart.” Yet 
these are the sort of things Mr. Beecher 
declares are done in America. The high- 
est office in the State seems to be 
contemptible in his eyes. Of Daniel 
Webster he says: —“I mourn over him. I 
see how his great, variously endowed, rich 
life was a matter of self-denial for the 
poor paltry office of the Presidency, — an 
office that never makes a man great: as 
we have many instances to show, and 
which belittles a good many men that 
might have been great.” He speaks in no 
doubtful language of vast plans organized 
in moneyed circles, by which “the highest 
magistrates are hurled from their high du- 
ties, sacred laws destroyed, courts of jus- 
tice eaten to the core by corruption; ” 
and yet in the following passage, which 
contains a graceful compliment to Eng- 
land, we find the American Government 
extolled in a burst of enthusiam in which 
its sins and the sins of the people who tol- 
erate it seem blotted out: —“ The growth 
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of liberty in England is one of the most 
important studies for a Christian philoso- 
pher. I regard no one feature of our time 
as so striking as this; and no one event in 
our age is more striking than the fact of 
our great war, and the results of it in the 
development of the spirit of liberty, and 
of faith in it among the nations of the 
earth. ... No crowned head, not even 
the Czar himself, could have put a million 
along a base of a thousand miles, and sus- 
tained them with ever-growing strength 
through four years of war. No exchequer 
of any monarch could ever stand the drain 
to which the treasury of this Government 
was subjected and which was supplied by 
the taxation and labour of a free people. 
All Europe predicted our bankruptcy — 
my own ears heard it. Manchester, and 
Liverpool, and London said to me, Oh, 
your money is but paper; besides you are 
only a democracy, and what is property in 
a democracy? Do you suppose your peo- 
ple will bear taxation ? said to them, 
‘There is no people on earth that will 
bear such taxation as a people that 
tax themselves. Your Government comes 
down to your people, and they do not like 
it, and they do not like to be taxed to sup- 
port it, and the life of your Government 
depends on light taxes; but our people do 
like their Government, and are willing 
to be taxed, and heavily taxed, if neces- 
sary, for its support. Our Government 
represents the living wants and the pres- 
ent judgment of our people, and they 
shrink from no self-sacrifice that may be 
required for its preservation.’ ” 

The last statement about England is 
obviously untrue. The English like their 
Government as much as the Americans 
like theirs, and a good deal more than the 
Southern Americans like the Northern. 
The English tax themselves just as much 
as the Americans tax themselves. For 
years there never has been any difficulty in 
raising taxes, and if they were twice as 
heavy they would still be raised. The 
Englishman pays and grumbles, and _prac- 
tically the American does the same; but to 
speak of a Government that is “rotten to 
the core,” and “built upon the quicksand 
of corrupt votes,” as representing the “liv- 
ing wants and the present judgment of the 
people,” is to depreciate the wants of the 
people and to cast a serious slur upon their 

judgment. Foreign politics are not Mr. 

eecher’s strong point; but he has taken 
a most active and honourable part in the 
policy of his own country. For years he 
has stood out manfully in the teeth of pub- 
lic opinion against slavery—more than 
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any one man he has contributed to its 


downfall. When the great struggle be- 
tween North and South came on, Mr. 
Beecher sent his sons to the war, and never 
ceased to preach the duty of being faithful 
to what he considered to be the great cause 
even unto death. Could he have helped 
that cause better by turning soldier, he 
would doubtless have gone to the war him- 
self; but he knows as well as any man in 
the United States that his strength is to 
sit still, or rather to stand where he is, in 
Plymouth pulpit, and send out winged 
words throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. In view of the part which he 
took against slavery, it would not be too 
much to call him the American Wilber- 
force. 

We would willingly follow Mr. Ward 
Beecher farther in connection with politics. 
His sermon on “ The Moral Theory of Civil 
Liberty ” shows a thorough acquaintance 
with the writings of Mr. Mill and all the 
ablest modern philosophers : the theory of 
Representative Government has seldom 
been more eloquently set forth than in that 
sermon (ii. 285). 


VI.— Foreign Countries. 


His strictures and encomiums upon for- 
eign countries, though not always just, are 
full of point, and often very amusing: ‘as, 
for instance, when, during his stay in Eng- 
land, he enters an inn and finds several 
Scotchmen gravely taking their whisky 
and water in solemn silence, preparatory 
to going to bed, the whole performance is 
unintelligible to him. He understands 
sociable drinking and conviviality, but this 
sort of morose sober drinking beats him; 
one after another, having finished his tum- 
bler or tumblers, rises and walks off silently 
to bed, leaving the American observer to 
wonder at manners and customs so opposed 
to those of the great Republic, upon which 
the sun never sets, and, we may add, in 
which the tongue is never silent. 

The German beer-gardens delight him, 
although perhaps there isa little too much 
of that washy mixture, called “beer” by 
courtesy, absorbed there, but then it is 
washy, and so does not do so much harm ; 
but to see large families, father, mother, 
children, cousins, friends, all enjoying 
themselves sociably together — this is quite 
in Mr. Beecher’s line, and he sighs, as some 
Englishmen sigh, for some such respecta- 
ble public places of amusement for the 
middle and lower orders. After all, “non 
cui vis,” &c., is it given to be always going 
out to the Crystal Palace? It takes money 
to go there; and it takes money to get 
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back. We want beer-gardens with good 
bands nearer home —a good many of them, 
instead of so many public-houses; there 
should be some such nice place as the old 
Marylebone Gardens, which Handel and 
the respectable clergy were not above fre- 
quenting. There should be one or two to 
every district, like Bayswater, Marylebone, 
Islington, and decent folk ought to be able 
to go there with their wives and families 
for an hour or two on summer evenings 
and half holidays. There is absolutely no- 
where for people to go in London in a 
quiet sociable way ; no places except music 
halls, theatres, the parks, and the streets. 

There is one curious circumstance which 
it is just worth while to allude to. Mr. 
Beecher seems less up in the poets, British 
or American, than any man of equal cul- 
ture we ever remémber to have met with. 
In the six volumes of Sermons before us, 
there is hardly a quotation or a poetical 
allusion. We get a hymn or two, and we 
get ample tribute paid to the worth of po- 
etry; but the poetry is absent: it does not 
come naturally to him. No one will main- 
tain that his subject-matter excludes it — 
his subject-matter invites it. An edition 
of Mr. Beecher annotated from the poets, 
after the fashion of the classics, would 
be an easy work to compile; but Mr. 
Beecher is not likely to contribute much 
to it. 

Are we to ‘conclude that our preacher 
cares nothing for the poets, or has not read 
them? By no means; but it is likely that 
like many most successful orators, he has 
a strong repugnance to commit anything 
to memory. On this point he remarks 
significantly enough: “ As long as a man 
thinks of what he is going to say, he can- 
not be a public speaker. His speaking 
must get ahead of him, and he must go on 
behind it and find out what he has said, 
as it were. That is the sensation that he 
has.” 


Conclusion. 


In conclusion, we must confess that we 
have not done justice to Mr. Beecher’s 
eloquence. It is impossible to do so 
without quoting at very great length. 
Whole pages sometimes ge the lis- 
tener for a sentence which is destined in 
that connection never to leave the mem- 
ory, but which, if isolated, would fall still- 
born. 

However, as we have come to the close, 
we may well be pardoned for presenting 
the reader with three closing passages char- 
acteristic of Mr. Beecher in three of his 
many powerful moods. ° 
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The first is Beecher rugged, and forcible, 
and Spurgeonesque : — 


** How is it, brother? I do not ask you 
whether you like the cup which you are now 
drinking; but look back twenty years..... 
What has made you so versatile? What has 
made you so patient? What has made you so 
broad, so deep, so rich? God put pickaxes 
into you, though you did not like it. He dug 
wells of salvation in you. He took you in his 
strong hand, and shook you by his north wind, 
and rolled you in his snows, and fed you with 
the coarsest food, and clothed you in the coarsest 
raiment, and beat you asa flail beats grain till 
the straw is gone, and the wheat is left. And 
you are what you are by the grace of God’s 
providence, many of you. By fire, by anvil- 
strokes, by the hammer that breaks the flinty 
rock, God played miner, and blasted you but of 
the rock, and then He played stamper and 
crushed you, and then he played smelter and 
melted you, and now you are gold free from the 
rock, by the grace of God’s severity to you”’ 
(i. 24). 


The next quotation is Mr. Beecher 
in one of his most delicate and poetic 
flights : — 

** Ts it because seeds have failed in the south 
that birds begin to flock north? Is it because 
summer has ceased to warm the fields there that 
they are flying hither? Near the time appoint- 
ed of God for their migration the birds begin 
with their peculiar instincts to yearn and long, 
and they abstain from their wonted food, till by 
and by, at a given signal, they lift themselves 
up, and move in throngs through the air toward 
the land where there is a new summer. 

** Now God breathes a spiritual migratory 
instinct into the hearts of men. Not because 
they are not well off here, not because they 
would be unclothed; but because beyond and 
above them there is something better and nobler 
than this life. They long for perfectness.” 
(Heaton, i. 286.) 


We observed that Mr. Beecher could be 
stately on occasion, and that at times the 
majesty of his rhythm had = a Shak- 
spearian ring about it. e might se- 
lect many passages in illustration of this; 
the following must suffice, it closes a 
fine sermon on “Self-control possible to 
all.” 

“ Now they do it to obtain a corruptible 
crown, but we an incorruptible,” and the 
two garlands are then, for the last time, 
as it were, held up before us, whilst we 
are called upon to contrast once more 
the runners in the earthly and the heaven- 
ly arena: — 

** While yet they live, the leaves grow sear 
upon their brow. Their very footsteps with 
which they sound the dance, shake down these 
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withered leaves; and they are discrowned in 
the very wearing of their crowns. But around 
about our heads that follow Christ invisible 
leaves there are; or if they are visible, men call 
them thorns, as they should be called, since we 
follow Him that wore them; but as the angels 
behold them, they are those imperishable flow- 
ers —that amaranth which never blossoms to 
fade or to fail, And our crown shall be bright 
when the stars have gone, and the sun has for- 
gotten to shine! ’’ (i. 94.) 

We need only add that the four volumes 
of Sermons quoted from are “ Four Series,” 
issued by J. B. Ford and Company, New 
York, 1871; besides these we have had be- 
fore us Vols. I. and II., issued by Heaton 
and Son, Paternoster Row, London. 

. For the benefit of any readers who pro- 
se to continue for themselves the study 
ere commenced of Mr. Ward Beecher, we 
subjoin a short list of the most remarkable 
sermons in the above volumes : — 

Ford and Co. Series I.: “ Pilate and 
his Modern Imitators,” “The Love of 
Money,” “Sphere of the Christian Minis- 
ter,” “Morality the Basis of Piety.” 
Series II.: “The Right and the Wron 
Way of giving Pleasure,” “The Mora 
Theory of Civil Liberty,” “The Apostolic 
Theory of Preaching.” Series III.: “ Paul 
and: Demetrius,” “Coming to Oneself,” 
“Fragments of Instruction,” “Spiritual 
Blindness.” Series IV.: “ Night and Dark- 
ness,” “ Law of Hereditary Influence.” 

Heaton and Co. Vol J.: “The Holy 
Scriptures,” “ Vicarious Suffering,” “The 
Indwelling of God,” “Divine Visitations.” 
Vol II.: “The Earnest of an Inheritance,” 
“ Evil Communications corrupt Good Man- 
ners.” 

We do not wish to cast any slur on the 
other sermons by pointing out these. Mr. 
Beecher, by the testimony of his own con- 
gregation, is remarkably even. One is al- 
ways sure of a good sermon, and looking 
back upon our survey, we must admit that 
the volumes before us richly deserve the 
amount of attention which we have be- 
stowed upon him. H. R. Hawets. 


From Saint Pauls. 
OFF THE SKELLIGS. 


BY JEAN INGELOW. 
CHAPTER IX. 


“They are fainthearted; there is sorrow on the 
sca.” — Jeremiah, xlix. 23. 

We lay at anchor that night in Port- 
land roads, and I enjoyed the calm. In 
the morning the sea was smooth, and to 
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my delight, the sickness did not return. 
Miserable as it had been, it had not fora 
moment. made me forget my happy po- 
sition, or wish myself on shore again. 

Tom and I spent part of the next morn- 
ing together. He was amused, I think at 
my return, but I observed that if I men- 
tioned Ipswich or my school life it did not 
excite the least interest, but rather seemed 
to tease him. He naturally could not feel 
that absorbing interest in me and my con- 
cerns that I did in his, and I wished then, 
and do now, to remember that he had 
spe several happy years without me, 

ut my years had not been happy without 
him: no new interest had sprung up to 
supply his place, no present joy or adven- 
ture to blot out the memory of the past; 
this was one great reason why I remem- 
bered him “a my uncle so keenly and 
lovingly. Iknow that we partly remem- 
ber the absent because we want them ;— 
if their places are fully supplied aftera 
time it is not natural that we can want 
them so much, and reason ought to make 
us consent to their being comfortable and. 
happy without us, if they can. 

n the pleasant weather of that day Tom. 
proposed that we should arrange the after 
cabin so as to hold my possessions com- 
fortably and yet retain many of his. 

It was a delightful and luxurious room, 
this cabin. In one of the berths shelves. 
had been fitted, to hold Tom’s books. The 
ordinary contrivances for keeping these 
steady during a voyage caused much ad-. 
miration in my mind, so did his beautiful 
telescope and his scientific instruments. 
He emptied as many lockers for me as I 
had any use for, and I found that he had a 
considerable command of money, for he 
spoke of the books he bought, and of his 
subscription to more than one London li- 
brary, as if he could do anything he chose,. 
and have anything he wished for. I did 
not, howevér, venture to ask him about 
this, for he did not invite confidence;: 
and I felt with him as I had done with Mr. 
Mompesson, that I was a stranger to him,. 
though he was well known to me. 

When he had made a place for ray pos- 
sessions, he took away those of his owr 
that had been displaced, and I, knowing 
that we were bound for the Great Skellig, 
went to the chief cabin, where most of my 
brother’s books were kept, and privately 
made myself fully acquainted with the 
hard-hearted monster, an isolated rock 
standing about ten miles out to sea, off the 
southwest coast of Kerry. 





My heart exulted as I read, and I longed 
for calm, that I might see it well; how 
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grand, how sublime to approach this the 
extreme point of British land, this mighty 
pinnacle nearly a thousand feet high, shoot- 
ing up alone from the abyss of waters, 
and to know that in a storm the vast 
heaving waves of the Atlantic flung them- 
selves heavily over ledges that are one 
hundred and seventy feet above their level 
during calm, and wet the rock with their 
powdering spray four hundred feet. higher 
still, charging it and roaring and foaming 
against it with a power and fury incon- 
ceivable. 

The lesser Skellig, too, I wished to see, 
for I found it was one of the breeding- 
places of the gannet, and that millions of 
young birds at that time of year would be 
squatting on it encased in their thick down 
and screaming for fresh fish to their la- 
borious parents. 

That was a delightful day; and if a lit- 
tle breeze had not sprung up the next 
morning, and sent me to my berth, mak- 
ing me doubt whether, when the rocks 
appeared, I should be able to sit up and 
look at them, I should have been as happy 
as youth, health, and a clear conscience 
can make one in this sublunary sphere. 

This was a most dismal attack, but hap- 

ily it was the last I ever suffered from. 
ere had been a stiff breeze, and all in 
our favour, I was told; and after what 
seemed a long time, I felt not only that I 
was much better, but that the water was 
becoming every quarter of an hour more 
smooth. I could soon sit up, and although 
faint for want of food, I was not giddy, 
and when Mrs. Brand had dressed me I 
crept on deck and found the water all 
lulled and hardly moving against the bows. 
We were in the midst of a sea fog, and 


everything was muffled and still. We/h 


were about sixty miles out to sea, as Mrs. 
Brand told me, and what wind there had 
been when it died away was almost due 
south. . 

She thought it was likely to be calm all 
night, and told me that while the fog last- 
ed we should not make for the shore, the 
coast being very dangerous. I asked her 
while eating a good meal of meat and 
bread on deck, how fast we were going, 
and she laughed and replied, “ Not a quar- 
ter of a knot an hour.” My uncle and 
Tom were sitting at wine, for they had 
dined. It was about six o'clock, and 
though the fog was so thick that I could 
not see the top of the mainsail, I felt the 
air oppressively warm. 

When my uncle and Tom came on deck 
they were very kind in their congratula- 
tions, and stimulated me.in my efforts to 
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look and talk as if nothing had happened, 
by saying that if this sickness had lasted 
another day it would really have been ne- 
cessary to put me on shore. 

I declared myself to be quite well, and 
so I felt; but any one might have felt well 
then, for the yacht was almost as still as a 
house. 

Before sunset the fog cleared off suffi- 
ciently to show us a vast flock of white 
terns flying over us, their feet stretched 
out, and their heads hanging so low, that 
we expected them every moment to over- 
balance themselves’ and come tumbling 
down. They did not, however, but fled on 
till the sun went down, and then we still 
heard their shrill cries overhead, as they 
flew landward. ‘ 

Then the mist seemed to come about us 
again, and when after a sociable tea I came 
on deck, it was so dusk and damp, that 
Tom advised me to go below to my berth. 
Not very bad advice, for I was tired and ° 
sleepy. I went below, intending to lie 
down, but only for av hour, and come on 
deck again, but had scarcely laid my head 
on the pillow when I fell very fast asleep, 
and slept some time, probably till within 
an hour of midnight. 

In a dream that was'a rapture of con- 
scious rest, and which concerned imagin- 
ary cups of coffee and bread and butter, I 
slept most quietly till I was suddenly 
awoke by a violent and tremendous noise 
on deck. I started up in my berth, and in- 
stantly observed that the cabin lamp was 
lighted, and that Mrs. Brand who had 
been sitting under it reading, had put 
down her book and quickly opened the 
door. Just as I was about to call her, her 
skirts disappeared as she shut it behind 

er. 


It was not nearly so calm now as when 
I had fallen asleep, and I felt that the 
whole vessel was in commotion. First I 
thought we must be shortening sail, next 
I thought I heard something about lower-: 
ing a boat. 

I was not alarmed at this, but still sat 
up to listen. The helm seemed to have 
been violently put about. That was not 
surprising, if it was the case, but we were 
sixty miles out at sea. What could they 
want with a boat? 

Yes, in less than a minute I felt sure 
something was the matter, and the stamp- 
ing above, the shouting and dragging of 


‘ropes so distracted me, that I sprang from 


my berth, and slipped my feet into my 


‘shoes, for otherwise I was completely 
‘dressed. I knew that any needless alarm 


on my part would irritate my uncle; but 
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ignorant as I was of what different noises 
portended, I could not keep below, but 
softly opening my cabin door, I stole a 
step or two up the companion, and directed 
my eyes upward among the rigging and the 
overhanging stars. 

These last were visible, but looked wa- 
tery through the remains of the mist. I 
crept softly up to the top step of the com- 
panion, where Mrs. Brand was standing, 
and would have passed her, but the sailors 
were in every part of the yacht, lowering 
the foresail and heaving her to. Long 
ropes were being trailed along, and Brand 
as he passed exclaimed to his wife, “ Don’t 
let our young lady step on deck ; she would 
put her foot on some of the ropes to a cer- 
es and get thrown down.” 

“ What is it?” I exclaimed; “ what can 
it be?” 

She pointed with her finger, and as the 
yacht swung round she said, “Look there, 
ma’am, look !” 

As she spoke two strange objects came 
into my view. One wasa great pale moon, 
sickly and white, hanging and seeming to 
brood over the horizon; the other, which 
looked about the same size, was red and 
seemed to lie close at her side. It was 
not round, but looked blotted and blurred 
in the mist. Could it be a meteor? a 
light-house ? Whatever it was, it was the 
cause of the commotion which had been so 
intense, and which now seemed to be al- 
ready subsiding. I had heard the men 
called up not three minutes before, and 
now twu boats were already lowered, and 
Tom was in command of the foremost. I 
heard his voice coming from the water, 
and no one prevented me now from rush- 
ing to the side to look over, turning my 
back on the moon and her lurid compan- 
ion. Though the night was not dark, I 
could not discern the boats; and after 
straining my eyes into the mist, I observed 
that it was rapidly melting away and roll- 
ing on, as well as rolling together, so that 
spaces of water here and there were clear, 
and moonlight glittered on them. The 
binnacle light glared in my uncle’s face as 
he stooped over it. I heard Brand whis- 
per to his wife that he had taken charge of 
the yacht, and I did not dare to speak to 
him, though what it might be that alarmed 
them I could not tell. 

It was as it seemed but a moment that I 
had stared out into the mist looking for 
the boats with still sleepy eyes; then as 
the sailors that were left tramped back to 
the forepart of the yacht, I turned again. 
The mist had shaken itself and rolled on 
before a light air that was coming. I saw 
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two great pathways now lying along the 
waters, — one was silver white, the path- 
way of the wan moon, the other was blood- 
red and angry, and a burning vessel lay at 
her head. 

Oh that sight! can T ever forget it? 
The fire was ie from every crevice 
of the black hull, her great mainmast was 
gone, the mizen mast lay with several 
great white sails surging about in the wa- 
ter, and she was dragging it along with 
her. The foremast only stood, and its 
rigging and sails had not yet caught. 
A dead silence had succeeded now to the: 
commotion in the vessel: men were stand- 
ing stock-still, perhaps waiting for their 
orders, and my uncle’s were the only eyes 
that were not strained to follow the leap- 
— dazzling spires. 

very moment we approached. Now 
the first waft of the smoke came in our 
faces, now we could hear a cracking and 
rending, the creak and shiver, and the pe- 
culiar roaring noise made by a mastering 


re. 

“A full-rigged ship,” I heard Brand 
whisper to his wife. “Eleven hundred 
tons at the least.” 

“Merciful heaven!” she whispered in 
reply. “Ihope she won’t blow up. Any- 
how, I thank the Lord we’ve got Master in 
command himself.” 

Inever saw anything like the horrible 
beauty of that red light. It added tenfold 
to the terror of the scene to see her com- 
ing on so majestically, dragging with her 
broken spars and great yards and sprawl- 
ing sails. She looked like some splendid 
live creature in distress, and rocked now a 


good deal in the water, for every moment 
the wind seemed to rise, bringing up along 
swell with it. 

The moon went down, and in a few min- 
utes the majestic ship supplied all the light 


to the dark sky and black water. I saw 
the two little dark boats nearing her, knew ° 
that my brother was in the foremost, and 
shook with fear, and cried to God to take 
care of him; but while I and all gazed in 
awful silence on the sailing ship, the flames 
bursting through the deck in a new place, 
climbed up the fore rigging, and in one 
single leap, as if they had been living 
things, they were licking the sails off the 
ropes, and, shooting higher than her top- 
sails, they spread themselves out like quiv- 
ering fans. I saw every sail that was left 
in an instant bathed in flames; a second 
burst came raging up from below, black- 
ening and shrivelling everything before it; 





then I saw the weltering fire run down 
again, and still the wreck, plunging her 
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bows in the water, came rocking on and 
on. 

“How near does our old man mean to 
go?” whispered Mrs. Brand; and almost 
at that instant I observed that he had 
given some order to the man at the helm, 
and I could distinctly hear a murmur of 
satisfaction; then almost directly a cry of 
horror rose — we were very near her, and 
while the water hissed with strange dis- 
tinctness, and steamed in her wake, her 
blazing foremast fell over the side, plung- 
ing with a tremendous crash into the sea, 
sending up dangerous showers of sparks 
and burning bits of sailcloth, and covering 
our decks with falling timber. 

The black water took in and quenched 
all that blazing tophamper, and still the 
awful hissing was audible, till suddenly, as 
we seemed to be sheering off from her, 
there was a thunderous roll that sounded 
like the breaking of her mighty heart, and 
still glorious in beauty she plunged head 
foremost, and went down blazing into the 
desolate sea. 

In one instant that raging glow and all 
the fierce illumination of the fire was gone ; 
darkness had settled on the face of the 
deep. I saw a few lighted spars floating 
about, that was all; and I smelt the fire 
and felt the hot smoke rushing past my 
face as the only evidence that this was not 
a dream. 

Oh, the misery of the next half hour! 
the boats when that ill-fated ship went 
down must, I knew, have been very near 
her. Had they been sucked in? Had 
they been overturned, or had they been so 
blessed as to be saved and to save some 
of the wretched passengers andcrew? Of 
all persons in the yacht then perhaps I 
suffered most. I was the most ignorant ; 
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where she went down ; but you have no call 
to be frightened,—everything has been 
done that can be done. We hove to directly 
we sighted her.” 

“Yes,” I said; “but what good could 
that do?” 

“Why, ma’am,”’ he replied, “we could 
not have lowered the boats without that; 
and then, you know, when they were off 
we filled, and stood in as nigh as we dared.” 

“ Then where are the boats? ” I inquired. 

“ God knows, ma’am.” 

“ And what are’ these lights for? every 
one you put up makes it harder to see any- 
thing. How are we to find them ?” 

“ We have no call to find them,” he re- 
plied; “we want them to find us. Most 
likely there are other boats about, besides 
our own — boats from the ship, — we want 
to make ourselves as conspicuous as we 
can. At least, I reckon thatis why Master 
has ordered all these lights out.” 

“ And why cannot we pick up any of the 
poor creatures that may have been on 
board? Surely we could have heard their 
cries, and could now, — we are not half a 
quarter of a mile from her.” 

“No, ma’am, nothing like that distance, 
not half that distance —that’s why our 
people think she may have been deserted.” 

he steward passed on, and I covered 
my face with my hands and moaned in the 
misery of my heart. Oh, my only brother, 
had I really lost him so? 

I listened. The silence about me was so 
intense thut I knew there was much anx- 
iety felt: every face as it passed under a 
lantern had a restless and yet awe-struck 
look; my uncle’s when he bent over the 
illuminated compass did not at all reassure 
me. 

But such a misfortune as I had dreaded, 





I had no one to speak to, for Mrs. Brand, 


such a terrible blow we were to be spared. 


perhaps lest I should question her, had re-|I got up again, gazed out over the dark 


treated, and I could not think of address-| water, and longed for dawn. 


Something 


ing my uncle —he had plenty on his mind} better than dawn was destined to meet 
and on his hands. I could only observe| my eyes: between us and a spar that still 
the activity of others by the light of the, glowed, two dark objects stood suddenly 
many lanterns which were now hung out;—a boat and black figures and moving 





from various parts of the rigging, and hope | oars, another behind her. 


that we should soon find the boats, though 
every light hung up seemed to increase 
the darkness, and make us more unable to 


I shall never forget with what a thrill 


| joy [heard our people cheer. In ten 


minutes we could hear the stroke of their 


see anything beyond the bounds of the! oars, and directly after Tom was on deck 


yacht. 

At last Brand standing near me again, I 
said, “ Oh, Brand, cannot we go nearer the 
place where that ship sunk? perhaps some 
poor creatures may be floating on the 
waters still.” 

“Ma’am,” he replied, “we are sailing 
now as nigh as may be over the very spot 


and his crew with him. 

“God bless you!’ said my uncle to 
Tom; “anybody saved?” 

“ One,” said Tom, “ only one, sir.” 

My joy was so great that I stood mo- 
tionless outside the little crowd of the 








boats’ crews and the ship’s company till 
two of them approaching, bearing some- 
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thing heavy between them, brushed past 
me, and laid their burden almost at my 
feet. 

It was covered with a cloak, and was 
just where a lantern shed light on it. I 
was stooping to withdraw the cloak and 
see whether I could do anything for the 
poor sufferer beneath, when Tom put his 
arm through mine and drew me back gen- 
tly, but with so much determination that 
I was obliged to yield, and he led me down 
to my cabin. 

I felt shocked and almost indignant to 
think that he should suppose I had not 
nerve to look on a fellow-creature in dis- 
tress; but when I asked if the man was 
dying, he said: “ No, but very drunk; do 
not waste your sympathy on him. Come 
do something for me. I am thirsty and 
nearly choked with smoke. Is there any 
water here ?” 

I gave him some, and my uncle present- 
ly coming down, I followed them into the 
chief cabin and listened to an earnest dis- 
cussion between them as to what ought to 
be done. 

Tom said the vessel had evidently been 
deserted some time, that her cargo was 
cotton, which accounted for the enormous 
conflagration, and he urged that the yacht 
should be taken to the nearest port to as- 
certain whether this drunken fellow’s tale 
was true. 

He had, when first picked up, been able 
to talk, and I gathered from Tom’s ac- 
count that he had crawled out on the bow- 
sprit, and there lain for some hours. “ As 
we cautiously preg the ship,” Tom 
said, “ We heard some one shouting, and 
came as near as we dared. This man was 
lying out on the bowsprit, and we called 
out to him to lower himself down to the 
water, when we would pick him up. 

“It was a touch-and-go business for us, 
but I never saw a fellow perform such a 
feat as he did —it was like the trick of a 
tight-rope dancer. He knew we should 
have to cross right under her bows, and 
he took a rope in his hand and sprung 
with it at one leap to the water, let go, 
and struck out for us. He scarcely de- 
layed us three seconds, but I was truly 
glad when we got clear away from the 
ship’s course, for though the mast went 
astern directly, it fell first over the very 
spot where we had crossed.” 

“Yet you say he was drunk.” 

“Yes; and when we picked him up he 
had a half-emptied rum-bottle in his 
bosom.” 

After this, seeing something in the ship’s 
wake, but a good way off that looked like 
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a raft, they had gone in search of it, but 
found nothing alive on it, nor on any of 
the several spars and planks that they had 
examined. 

The man when first picked up had been 
sobered by the shock, and had told them 
that the fire had been discovered about 
sunrise, steam and smoke issuing from the 
cotton in the hold. That at first the cap- 
tain had hoped to get it under, but about 
eight o’clock he had had the hatches bat- 


‘tened down, and had ordered them to 


hoist out all the boats and stock them in 
case of need. This proved in course of 
time to be quite a false account, and even 
then Tom was not satisfied with it. 

What followed, and why he did not go 
off in one of the boats, this man could not 
or would not tell; but that the boats were 
safely lowered, and that all the crew, the 
passengers, and the captain put off in them 
he affirmed several times. This account 
robbed the recollection of the burning 
ship of half its horrors, and when my 
uncle and Tom withdrew, feeling very 
weary, I went to my berth, and in spite of 
the past excitement slept till high day. 

rs. Brand woke me at last with her 
usual dismal face. She gave me some tea 
and asked if I would rise. 

The water was fizzing past us at a very 
unusual rate. I asked if we had reached 
Valencia. She said we had, and were 
leaving it again, Master having landed, 
and been an hour on shore. There is a 
coast-guard station, it seems, at Valencia, 
and there he found that the drunken man’s 
tale was weed true, for one of the boats 
—the jolly-boat, containing the second 
mate and twenty-two of the ship’s crew 
as well as several steerage passengers — 
had entered the harbour about an hour 
before we did. “And there they were,” 
she said, “sitting with the coast-guard 
men, and made welcome to the best of 
everything — just like the Irish horsepi- 
tality.” 

She further said my uncle did not ut all 
like the account these men gave of them- 
selves, nor could he make out why they 
had parted company with the other boat, 
for this, by admission of one of them, was 
before, the fog came on. Moreover, one 
of the passengers had said he doubted 
whether there was more than one boat; 
he feared that what the remaining people 
were on, was very little better than a raft. 

“And what made him. look for them 
here?” I asked. 

“It is the nearest land,” she replied; 
“ and, besides, the wind was fair for it.’’ 





“ Well,” I answered, “it passes my com- 
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prehension as yet how the wind can take 
us in at such a rate as it must have done, 
and then send us out again at this spank- 
ing pace without changing!” 

“We have a pilot on board now,” she 
replied, shirking the question of the wind. 

Iheard distant bells, and remembered 
that this was Sunday morning. 

“Yes, it’s Sunday morning; but for all 
that,” said Mrs. Brand, “we took a good 
deal of provisions on board—fowls and 
flour and pork, and what not—for we 
may fall in with these boats, and, by 
all I can hear, there are nearly thirty 
people ” 

“Fall in with them?” I answered; 
“surely we are going out on purpose to 
do our utmost to find them?” 

“ Certainly,” she replied; “ trust master 
for that, but he was in hopes there might 
have been a tug or two that he might have 
hired to come out and cruise about for 
them likewise. There was nothing of the 
sort, however.” 

She often called my uncle “master,” or 
“my master;” and I believe it was be- 
cause she wished to express her opinion 
that he really was supreme, for she greatly 
disliked the young man who was called 
the “Captain of the Yacht,” and whose 
business it was to take charge of her at 
all times when my uncle did not care to 
command himself, as well as when he was 
on shore. 

“He was nothing but the master of a 
coasting vesssel,” she said, while she was 
brushing my hair, “and I take no ’count 
on him, for all he messes in his cabin by 
himself, as grand as you please.” 

“But no doubt he is a good seaman,” 
I observed, “or my uncle would not trust 
him with the yacht in his own absence.” 

“Oh, he is well enongh,” she answered, 
“but I have no patience with his airs; 
not that he claims, though, to hold 
a candle to master or to Mr. Graham 
either.” 

So we were going out to sea to look for 
this boat or boats, and thus was to pass 
. my first Sunday afloat, for I had been too 
ill the former Sunday to note the day. 

How sweet and how remote those bells 
sounded. I fancied also that I smelt hay, 
and rose full of hope and perfectly free 
from sickness. 

I found Tom and my uncle poring over 
maps and charts, calculating what was 
probably the present position of the boat, 
supposing that se had a sail and four 
oars, then supposing she had no sail, and 
lastly supposing she had only two oars. 

I heard them argue on these complicated 
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robabilities, discuss how far the vessel 
fad sailed from the point where she was 
deserted by the crew, which all the men 
had said was seventy miles west of Cape 
Clear, how long in the dead calm she had 
made hardly any way, then mark down 
exactly where she was when the wind 
sprung up and we found her. 

These matters all discussed, a circle was 
drawn on one of the charts, and within 
its imaginary bounds I was told the boats 
would be sought; wind, tide, the powers 
of the rowers, and the known size of the 
boats, making it almost certain that there 
they must be. 

I asked why these boats were probably 
so much behind the others; and they said 
that almost every man who had come in 
was able-bodied, and could help to row 
even when they could not sail, which was 
during the three hours’ calm, — that they 
had confessed to not having been able to 
launch the long boat, —and that the two 
next largest boats were no better than our 
gigs, and would be crowded with women 
so as to be dangerously heavy, besides 
having very few to row. The weather 
was very much changed,—a breeze had 
sprung up directly after the late calm, 
and the wind had been rising and freshen- 
ing ever since. The air was exquisitely 
clear, and the sea a deep blue; we were 
sailing at the rate of nearly eleven knots 
an hour; the yacht was behaving very 
well,—she always did, they said, in a 
stiff breeze,—and I thought my uncle 
seemed excited and hopeful; but my heart 
ached to think of the poor women and 
children who had been all night cramped 
up in little boats, and perhaps were 
drenched with spray, and faint with 
hunger. 

It would be three hours, I was told, - 
before we should reach the edge of our 
circle, accordingly after breakfast the 
order was given to “rig the church,” and 
all hands that could be spared were sum- 
moned. There is a strange solemnity in 
the prayers of a ship’s company at sea: 
on board a man-of-war I am told this is es- 
pecially the case; but even on board the 
“Curlew,” and with my uncle for chap- 
lain, I have often felt that no church on 
shore could be more solemn or have a 
more attentive congregation. 

During that first service, however, I was 
far too much excited to join with attention 
in the prayers,—my heart prayed and 
fainted for the boat’s crew, and my ears 
were strained to catch the slightest sound 





from the look-out man; but the prayers 
came to an end, the reading of a short 
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sermon followed, and we knelt down when ' 
it was over, and rose again. 

Great gravity and no impatience had 
characterized my uncle’s reading, but the 
instant all was over he clapped to the 
book, called for his glass, and while he 
swept the horizon with it, the “church” 
disappeared as if by magic, the wind kept 
still rising, and we spun on bowing and 
bending under more sail than I could have 
thought she would bear, when Tom came 
up as I was trying to look through a glass, 
and said, 

“Dolly, if we should fall in with the 
boats, are you ready?” 

“ Ready ?” 

“Why, more than half the passengers 
are women, and who is to attend to them 
bnt Mrs. Brand and you?” 

“May they come into my cabin, then ?” 

“ May they ?— they must.” 

“Qh, Tom, I will go and prepare for 
them.” 

“Yes, but you need not make any great 
commotion. I am afraid this is a wild- 
goose chase. 

“Is it? What chance is there?” 

“ About as much chance az a dozen 
boys would have of finding a marble that 
one of them had dropped in a ten-acre 
meadow.” 


“I believe they would find it, and that 
you will find the boats.” 
“You need not say: ‘boats,’” he an- 


swered. “Iam sure there is but one, and 
I fear it is dreadfully crowded. The pas- 
sengers declare there was but one; and as 
to the finding of a marble, the boys no 
doubt woud find it if they looked long 
enough, and when found it would be none 
the worse, but if we cannot find this boat 
in the course of a day or so, we had much 
better not find it at all, for it is sure to be 
keel upward. Still you may go and pre- 
pare, — very unlikely things do happen.” 

I went below and summoned Mrs. 
Brand. : ; 

“ Why, Lord,” she said, half whimper- 
ing with anxious sympathy for the suffer- 
ers, “ what is the use of tearing the things 
out of the berths? Mr. Graham knows 
that if the wind keeps freshening at this 
rate it will blow a gale before night, 
and how is a boat like that to live in such 
a sea?” 

We, however, cleared the berths, and 
made up beds in them. I brought out 
some of my clothes and put them ready, 
listening all the while, but in vain, for the 
least signal from the look-out men. So 
the weary anxious morning passed. Once 
Mrs. Brand came in and told me we had 
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changed our course, by which I judged 
that we were wel! within the imaginary 
circle, and for a while I was full of hope, 
but hope was not the prevailing character 
of her mind. She always foreboded evil, 
and I was less restless and miserable alone 
when I could kneel down in my cabin and 
pray that our efforts might be blessed 
with success. All dinner-time my uncle 
and Tom were very grave, and afterwards 
they had another long discussion as to the 
probable position of the boat. If she had 
a sail, it was certain she could not have 
used it now for some hours, and if she was 
rowed, they thought she conld hardly be 
making any way. 

There was now so much motion in the 
yacht that though it did not make me ill, I 
could not walk without holding to things 
about me, nor venture on deck, for it 
poured hard with rain. Tom and my un- 
cle were in no mood to be questioned, their 
anxiety was so intense. I got back to my 
cabin with the help of Tom’s.arm, and 
then learned from Mrs. Brand, who had 
come there on purpose to tell it me, that 
the general belief in the yacht was that 
the boat would not be rescued; the boat- 
swain thought so, and his opinion always 
carried weight. 

“There was 
swamp a small 
laden.” 

“Why could they not bail out the wa- 
ter?” I inquired. 

She held up her hands and eyes. 
“Bless you, ma’am, bail out a boat full 
every half minute! and what are they 
likely to have to bail with? No, no; a 
boat has little chance when it blows so 
fresh, with drenching rain, and such a wild 
sea.’’ 

“Tt makes me tremble to hear you talk. 
TI do not believe the boat is lost; I believe 
we shall find it. I pray God that we 
may.” 

“ You'd better pray that it may be afore 
dark, then,” she answered, “for nothing 
can save her after.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“ Why, ma’am, when the wind goes off 
like great guns, and every wave that 
strikes the yacht is like a clap of thunder, - 
how could we hear them hail us in the 
dark? You don’t understand, — that is 
why you are so hopeful.” 

“T think God will let us save them. 
There, I heard a noise on deck. What is 
it?” 

She listened an instant. “One of those 
look-out men certainly sung out,” she an- 
swered, “but all’s quiet again.” 


uite enough sea on to 
oat, and one so heavily 
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She opened the door. Brand was com- 
ing down the companion, and with infinite 
disgust explained that the man at the 
mast-head bad sung out, “Boat on the 
weather bow,” but directly after had cor- 
rected himself,—the object was not far 
off, and he had recognized it as a part of 
the wreck of the last evening. 

“I cannot understand oy these men 
all of them could not launch the long 
boat,” Iremarked. “It only took us two 
or three minutes last night to lower our 
first boat.” 

“But consider our crew, ma’am, and all 

icked men, sixteen, not ee the sail- 
ing-master; at least, I’m sure I beg the 
young man’s pardon, the captain of the 
yacht. Why, I'll venture to say in that 
ship they were not thirty, all told. Then 
think of the size of the long boat! It 
generally takes an hour in a merchant 
vessel to unlash and lower a large boat. 
The long boat, too, is often hoisted on to 
the house-on-deck. When Brand and I 
were steward and stewardess on board the 
“ Dora Grant,” from Melbourne, the boats, 
I consider, would never have been any use 
if we had needed them. Why, the two 
that they kept slung up over the poop 


used to be lashed bottom upward, — they | us 


used to make roofs of them, and hang 


ropes of onions under one; the carpenter 
used to lash his spare planks and things 
under the other, and both of them were 
so dried and — by the sun, that 


you might see daylight between the 
planks.” 

“Then were they spoilt ?” 

“No; but if the carpenter could have 
had two or three days’ notice that they 
would be wanted, he would have taken a 
chisel and caulked them well with oakum. 
I used to be uneasy sometimes when I con- 
sidered that he certainly never would have 
notice; but I made three voyages out and 
home in her, and we never wanted them at 
all, so I got used to it.” 

After this conversation, which made me 
yet more uneasy, I remained alone till dusk. 
Sometimes I peered through the scuttles at 
the grim grey sea, and sometimes tried to 
read. I thought both the noise and motion 
became less as evening advanced, but was 
afraid to believe it till I was called to tea, 
and told that the wind was moderating. 

I went into the chief cabin, the charts 
were put away, and I saw plainly that ex- 
pectation was over, so I said nothing, but, 
after tea, came and read the evening les- 
sons to my uncle, for he loved reading 
aloud. 

The wind still continued to moderate, 
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but I was told it would be many hours be- 
fore the sea would go down. Neither Tom 
nor my uncle went on deck. The latter 
seemed tired and lost inthought ; but per- 
haps, in order to prevent my asking any 
questions, he still asked for more reading, 
and I read South’s sermons till my voice 
failed, and all the time I was conscious that 
he could not listen, but was lost in cogita- - 
tions about the boat. It was nearly mid- 
night when he said, “ There, child, there ! 
you can do no more; the Lord have mercy 
on them. Tom, take your sister on deck, 
— she wants a little air before she goes to 
her berth.” 

This was a surprising idea to me; but 
as it was meant in kindness, 1 went and 
got a shawl and hat, and came up with 
Tom as well as I could; when on deck, 
however, I found it pleasanter than I had 
expected, —I could stand very comforta- 
bly in the shelter where Tom put me; the 
wind, though high, was not cold, the sky 
was full of stars, and the rain had long 
been over. 

We stood together for a few minutes in 
silence. My heart was oppressed and ex- 
pectation was over, when to my surprise 
and joy Tom said, “ You see he soon gives 


+ ag 
“He, Uncle Rollin? What, have not 
you given it up, then?” 

“] never was sanguine. No; I do not 
give up the boat. I think it might live in 
that sea. He thought not.” 

“ Oh, Tom, I am thankful for this respite 
from certainty. Tell me where we are 
now.” 

“Due west of the Skelligs, and two 
hours’ sail from them.” . 

“Then could we see the light on the 
great Skellig?” 

He laughed and answered, “ Why, Dolly, 
you are looking due west.” 

I had spoken, because for an instant T 
had seen a tiny red spark on the distant 
water, and had thought it might be the 
light-house. 

We came out from our shelter, and with 
his arm I took a turn on deck. Again I 
saw it. 

“Look at that little red thing,” I said; 
“it is like a fire-fly quivering on the water.” 

“Tt is only a light,” he answered; “all 
vessels are bound to hang out lights.” 

At that same instant, as we rose on a 
wave, the look-out man sung out. “Light 
ahead!” I thought he said; and a confu- 
sion of voices repeated the words from all 
parts of the yacht. Then the light was 


gone. 
“ What do you take it for?” cried Tom, 
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suddenly turning on Brand, who was now 
standing behind us. My uncle was on deck 
before Brand could reply, and I heard his 
order to the man at the helm, “ Starboard 
helm!’? whereupon the yacht presently 
swung round to the left, and as I looked 
over the bulwarks I saw the little red light 
again. It was apparently bearing down 
upon us. 

“ That light hangs uncommon low, sir,” 
said Brand, touching his sailor’s hat. 

Tom replied, “It may be a fishing ves- 
sel, but I hope to God it is a smaller craft.” 

He spoke in an excited tone, and it was 
evident that the sailors did not take this 
for an ordinary light, nor did my uncle, 
for in two atntes! heard orders given to 
shorten sail, and a great fog-horn was 
sounded, which I suppose was a signal to 
the bearers of the light, for our lights were 
put out. We lost sight of her then, and 
when she danced up again the sailors fol- 
lowed close on the horn, alternately cheer- 
ing and shouting “Light ahoy!” But the 
little red eye drifted down upon us, and 


** Like ships dismasted that are hailed, 
And send no answers back again,”’ 


she vouchsafed us no reply. 

There was a pause of expectation. “I 
never saw such a strange light before,” 
said Mrs. Brand; “it’s like a cabin lamp.” 
They generally did the last thing I should 
have expected, and asI stood by Mrs. 
Brand almost in the dark, I said to her, 
“They cannot see us. If we do not hang 
out more lights, how are they to find us?” 

“Qh, ma’am,” she answered, “never 
fear ; we are not leaving it to them to find 
us. We want to keep them in sight if we 
can.” 

Still no sign from the little red eye; 
then another rousing cheer burst from our 
company, and in a lull of the wind during 
the silence which followed there came up 
from the water something that surely was 
meant for a reply, a feeble wavering cheer, 
half joy, half wailing, but pitched high. 
Those were women’s voices, I knew, and 
tears of deep delight almost choked me. 
In the darkness came all the confusion in- 
stantly which had woke me the previous 
night. We hove to, and hauled down a 
sail; but lights began to appear, and daz- 
zled me, and men darted about, and con- 
fused me. I could see a great sail coming 
down, but I by no means expected it to 
interfere with me, and as it swung round, 
I, trying to get out of the way, did the 
very thing Brand had spoken of the night 


before, put my foot on the boat’s fall, and’ 


slipping down, struck my temple slightly 
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against some projecting corner. I felt sick 
for a moment, and found that blood was 
trickling down my cheek. 

It was bitter to lose sight of the lamp, 
but there was confusion and terror for me 
on deck now that I was giddy and unable 
to stand. I accordingly staggered below. 
The lamp was burning in my cabin. I 
lifted my hair, and saw in the glass a ve: 
small cut on my temple. I began in all 
haste to stanch the blood and wash the 
traces of it from my face, that I might re- 
turn; but I could not ascend in time to 
see the approach of the boat, and before I 
had quite recovered from the giddiness I 
heard such stamping, shouting, and cheer- 
ing, that I knew the boat must have come 
alongside, and that her occupants, who- 
ever they might be, were on board. The 
yacht appeared to plunge her bows in the 
water, and shake herself strangely. I 
could hardly stand, and was cold, and 
shivered, partly from the hurt, partly from 
excessive excitement; but it is certainly 
true that some sights are good “for sair 
e’en.” I saw one which cured the blow on 
the temple, for I never felt it after. 

I heard and saw when I looked up a 
strangely eager and motley crowd, — two 
or three men, anda good many limping 
women wet and staring. Then followed 
another man who came stumbling down 
with great difficulty; two little children 
preceded him, and he had a_ bundle 
strapped on his back. I touched him on 
the arm and said, “Come in here,” and he 
turned into my cabin with the children. 

The man could not speak. One arm 
seemed to be a good deal burned, and his 
bare feet and hands were blistered and raw 
from rowing and exposure. 

He sunk down on the floor, his hands 
hanging at his sides, and he appeared to 
be even more exhausted than the children, 
who lay down beside him, their clothes 
all drenched with spray and their hair 
matted with wind and rain. 

The first thing I thought of was to feed 
these poor creatures. A glorious supper 
had been cooked in readiness hours ago, 
and Brand and his wife were flying about 
in the chief cabin, bringing in hot soup, 
and meat, and wine, and ali the good 
things required for starving .people. 

I took the children for passengers, and 
the man for their servant; otherwise I 
knew he would not have come to the after 
part of the vessel, for he seemed to be a 
seaman, and seamen go by instinct to the 
other end. 

Brand and his wife had, however, re- 





ceived orders to bring the passengers and 
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the women into the chief cabin for the 
present; and when I slipped in to see 
what I could get, these poor creatures 
were making more noise and confusion 
than forty sailors would have excited, and 
some were in a half-fainting state, and one 
in hysterics. I seized the first thing that 
came to hand, which was some macaroni 
soup, that Brand was just bringing in. I 
ladied it out of the tureen into a basin, 
and crumbled bread upon it. The force 
of the wind appeared to be a good deal 
spent, for I could now walk tolerably and 
carry my soup with me. I was very glad 
to escape from the noise and turmoil; and 
when I got to my own cabin I knelt on the 
floor and put alittle soup into the chil- 
dren’s mouths, feeding them by turns. 
They soon ceased to cry and moan, and 
ate eagerly, but the man took no notice, 
though I spoke tohim. He seemed hardly 
conscious; and when I found that he could 
not rise and get supper for himself, I went 
back again, got a glass of red wine anda 
roll, and put my hand on his forehead, and 
the glass to his mouth. At first this was 
all to no purpose, but shortly he smelt 
the wine, opened his bleared eyes, and 
seemed torevive alittle. I got him to 
drink some and breaking off bits of bread, 
put them into his mouth, after which he 
seemed to sink back again into a kind of 
torpor. 
he poor little children appeared to be 

about three or four years old. They had 
no sooner done eating then they began to 
fret and wail again, and no wonder, for 
their pretty limbs were sore with salt 
water, and their weakness was pitiable. 

I ran to Brand, and made him bring me 
a large jug of warm water. In the mean- 
time the man had roused himself sufficient- 
ly to loosen the bundle from his back, and 
when I turned from the poor little crea- 
tures whom I had washed as well as their 
weakness would permit, I saw that he had 
laid it across his knees. I could not at- 
tend to him, the children absorbed all my 
care, — they were so weary and querulous 
that it was not without great difficulty I 
cut away their drenched clothes, clothed 
them from my store, and put them into the 
berths; but this once done, they were 
soon quiet, and sobbed themselves to sleep. 
Then before I could succeed in rousing my 
sailor, Mrs. Brand brought in two women 
who looked the picture of misery and fa- 
tigue. One was so faint that we had great 
difficulty in getting her into her berth, the 
other was not so weak. 1 left Mrs. Brand 
to do what she could for her, and returned 
to the man. 
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That bundle which lay across his knees 
—TIlittle thought, when moving past him 
I had touched it with my dress, what it 
was. I approached death for the first time. 
It was an infant. 

I saw the light of the lamp upon a white 
calm face, and two little plump hands. I 
could not doubt for an instant that it was 
dead; and when I came and knelt by the 
man as he sat on the floor, I touched the 
fair little arm and found it cold. 

As he sat in the corner, propped up by 
the settees, his head hung forward and 
two or three tears had dropped down his 
rough cheeks on the waxen face of the 
babe. I asked the poor fellow if I might 
take it away, and he looked at me with 
stupid bloodshot eyes, but did not answer, 
so 1 took it from him, carrying it to my 
own berth, cut off the little frock which 
was soiled and wet, wrapped it in a small 
white shawl, and laid my white veil over 
its quiet face. 

hough it has taken a long time to de- 
scribe all this, I do not think it was half- 
an-hour in the doing. 

The next thing was to go to the chief 
cabin and see what could be done for this 
man. I wanted to find some one to attend 
him and take him away, but was very glad 
to retire, for the noise and excitement of 
the rescued people was distressing to wit- 
ness, — some of the women were asleep 
with heads on the table, and some seemed 
almost beside themselves. 

My uncle sat very gravely, but with 
rather a puzzled air, at the head of the 
table; the American captain was at his 
right hand, and looked as composed as if 
no such things as shipwrecks had ever been 
brought under his notice; opposite to him 
were the two passengers, one of whom 
when I entered was proposing my uncle’s 
health, and when the other rose to second 
it he staggered back, and subsided quietly 
on to the floor, contriving to make his 
speech in this new position, and wave his 
hands with great politeness and elegance. 

‘The poor souls,” observed Mrs. Brand, 
speaking of the women, “ought not to 
have been allowed to eat and drink as they 
pleased. It’s no use master telling me to 
speak to them,—they are quite past lis- 
tening.” 

I retreated hastily. They had quite 
enough on their hands without helping 
me, so I resolved to do what I could for my 
sailor by myself, and on returning found 
that he had managed to raise himself, and 
was kneeling, with his elbows on the set- 
tee. Ithought he was muttering a prayer ; 
and though sailors are not irreligious folks, 
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I did not see this without surprise. I 
waited till he should have finished; but 
fatigue overcame him, his head dropped, 
and he dozed, so I touched him and asked 
him if I should wash his arm, for it seemed’ 
to have been burnt. I had warm water; 
but when I set it beside him he said ina 
hoarse whisper, “I can get up if you like,” 
and accordingly he rose with difficulty, and 
sat by the table under the lamp. ~* 

Never in my life had I touched anything 
so utterly begrimed. Some of his matted 
hair and whiskers had been singed off: he 
must have put his head into the thickest 
of the smoke, for the rain had washed 
enough black out of it over his face to give 
him the complexion of a Mulatto. His old 
burnt jacket was stiff with wet, and stuck 
to the injured arm; but nothing could be 
done till it was removed, so I took a sharp 
pair of scissors and cut it up the sleeve 
and shoulder as gently as I could. 

The pain this gave him roused him ef- 
fectually, and he writhed in his seat, but 
did not utter any exclamation. I bad only 


olive-oil and cotton wool to dress the burn 
with ; but they would be of no use I knew 
while the salt water was in it, so with the 
courage of desperation I proceeded to 
bathe it, trembling from head to foot with 


fear, as my patient did with pain. 

No one to help, no vse calling anybody, 
so on I went till the poor fellow’s arm was 
bandaged, and his blistered hand tied up 
in one of my finest pocket-handkerchiefs. 

The left hand also was a good deal 
swelled and blistered, so I washed it also 
and tied it up, which done, in a hoarse 
whisper, he begged me to wash his face for 
him. 

Accordingly I went to my can for fresh 
cold water, turned a towel over my hand, 
held back his thick hair from his forehead, 
and washed and dried his face deliberately 
and comfortably ; but it did not look much 
the better for this attention, — the shock 
head of curly hair was half singed off, the 
whiskers were burnt, the lips cracked, and 
altogether he was an ugly specimen of a 
seaman, and his head being still wet from 
the rain, little ink-like streams were trick- 
ling down his neck. I dried his hair, and 
made three towels quite black in the pro- 
cess. He certainly was an uncommonly 
dirty fellow, and looked as if he had never 
been clean; but then he was my own par- 
ticular patient, so I shut my eyes to that, 
and was proud of him. Besides, the cour- 
age he had displayed while I was torturing 
his arm made me admire him. 





I now told him to sit quietly while I went 
to inquire for a berth for him. Brand, 
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whom I consulted, said that my uncle an. 
the captain of the burnt ship were on deck. 
They had given up the chief cabin to the 
women ; the captain would have Mr. Gra- 
ham’s sleeping-cabin ; and he did pot know 
without inquiring where the man was to 
be lodged. 

He was just starting on his errand when 
I remembered that my poor sailor had had 
no supper excepting the morsels I had put 
into his mouth at first, so I told Brand to 
bring me something good for him, and he 
soon returned and followed me down with 
a glorious basin of soup, a plate of roast 
beef, and some salad, and a stiff glass of 
spirits and water. ‘When I entered, how- 
ever, 1-found Tom and Mrs. Brand both 
looking a good deal frightened. 

“Where is my man?” I exclaimed. 

“You should not have left him,” said 
Tom; “when I came in he was almost 
fainting, lying on the floor. I thought he 
had better be with the children than any- 
where else; in fact, he cannot be moved, 
so as soon as he came to a little, Mrs. Brand 
and I helped him to turn into this empty 
berth.” 

“I thought he was dying, I declare,” 
said Mrs. Brand, who always thought some- 
thing dreadful. 

I went up to the berth where the man, 
who looked as if he had boxing-gloves on, 
was lying half insensible. I was sure he 
wanted food. I could not bear that these 
delectable viands should be wasted, so I 
resolved to shake him if nothing else 
would do, and make him eat, if I possibly 
could. I gave the meat to Tom to hold, 
and. the tumbler to Mrs. Brand, for the 
yacht pitched a little, then I brought the 
soup close to him and told him his supper 
was come. 

The smell of food is sweet to the starv- 
ing. My sailor presently came out of his 
stupor, raised himself on his elbow, looked 
into the soup bowl, and his whole counte- 
nance lighted up. I began to feed him, 
and he ate every mouthful; we then cut 
up the meat and brought him his grog. 
His great hungry eyes followed us, and 
with a murmur of satisfaction he opened 
his mouth for my fork, and went on calm- 
ly and deliberately eating and drinking till 
all was consumed. 

Just as he had finished, laid himself 
down and begun to snore, one of the chil- 
dren reared up its head and cried out, 
“Qh, please I want some tea, and I want 
—_ corn-cakes and some plums and pud- 

n Ts 
“Why, you stingy thing,” said Tom to 
me, “ you have not given them half enough 
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oeat. You should have seen the people 
eat in the chief cabin.” 

I took the little creature up, wrapped 
her in a shawl, and when I said she should 
have some more supper she laughed for joy. 

We drew the curtains to shut out my 
sailor, that he might sleep in peace, and 
we might enjoy ourselves at our ease. My 
sickness was now so entirely gone that, 
though the vessel heaved and pitched a 
good deal I felt quite well and so hungry, 
that when Mrs. Brand appeared, with a 
world of good things, I sat down to make 
a late supper with Tom in my own cabin, 
he and t each holding a child, for both 
were now awake. Mrs. Brand, standing 
by, pinned the joint of beef with a fork, 
that it might not bounce off the table, 
and held the salad bowl in her hand for 
the same reason. 

I had drawn the curtain across my own 
berth, in which the dead infant lay, and I 
did not mean to mention its presence to 
any one, least of all to Mrs. Brand. Yet 
though we had such cause for joy in the 
saving of many lives, I felt as if guilty 
of great heartlessness in eating and en- 
joying myself, while the little body lay 
so near to me. 

But the occasion was peculiar; Tom 


was in a genial humour, like his old self, 
easy and affectionate; the children were 
in ecstasies over their supper; and Mrs. 
Brand in high spirits, as was usual when 
her hands were full, so I ate, and delight- 
ed in Tom’s talk, and felt the pleasure of 
success after anxiety. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
FRENCH MANNERS, 


Tuts is not a propitious moment to talk 
about French manners, for it is difficult to 
disassociate manners from character, and 
French character has not come out suc- 
cessfully from the bitter tests to which it 
has been subjected by the events of the 
last eighteen months. But, in considering 
the main features of home life in France, 
manners cannot be omitted: they occupy 
too important a place to allow us to pass 
them over: however delicate, however 
thorny be the task, it cannot be avoided. 
To postpone it would be useless; to at- 
tempt it now is rash, and ya even un- 
fair. Still, rashness may faced ; while, 
with care and honesty, it is not impossible 
to guard against injustice. We may at- 
tain the latter end by extending our ex- 
amination of the question over the last 
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twenty years, instead of limiting it to ac- 
tual facts: in that way we may reach an 
average on’ which we can more or less rely, 
and shall, at all events, avoid the exce 
tional arguments which a study of purely 
contemporaneous history might provoke. 
And yet, even then, we cannot ignore the 
fact that, as national manners are a result 
of national dispositions, as they are a na- 
tional manifestation of national tendencies 
and thought, they must be regarded with 
some mistrust and some suspicion, if char- 
acter—the source they spring from — 
should be found wanting in times of su- 
preme trial. Whatever be our sympa- 
thies for France, whatever be our admira- 
tion of the great qualities of its people, 
whatever be our desire to believe that cer- 
tain present aspects of their nature are 
but temporary, we cannot force ourselves 
not to see those aspects; no bandage. 
which friendship and good-will can tie be- 
fore our eyes can shut out the glare of 
their shortcomings now; no effort of af- 
fection, no allowance for special provoca- 
tion, can blind us to the moral and politi- 
cal defects which the France of 1871 has 
wilfully exposed to the gaze of Europe, 
and consequently in some degree at least, 
to the bearing of those defects on an ap- 
preciation of its manners. 

It can scarcely be seriously urged that 
mauners involve a purely social, surface 
question, and are unaffected by the deeper 
principles of action which guide nations 
as a whole: even the most frivolous of 
women would hesitate to define them as a 
merely external form; consciously or un- 
consciously they would own that the roots 
of manners lie far away below the outside 
habits of daily life; while all serious 
thinkers will acknowledge that they are 
an essential and individual property of 
races, and that they serve to indicate the 
various interior dispositions of those races 
just as form and colour constitute the ap- 
parent distinctive marks which character- 
ize each organic and inorganic object 
round us. It is this great truth which ren- 
ders it so difficult to discuss French man- 
ners at a moment such as this. And this 
is not the only obstacle in the way: pre- 
judice and comparison with our own cus- 
toms may lead us to one opinion; the 
seeming evidence of what we take to be 
facts and consequences may conduct us to 
another ; personal preferences and attach- 
ments may incline us towards a third. In 
such a maze of contradictory elements, safe- 
ty —if any there be — lies solely in a strict 
pursuit of what looks like truth; and even 
then, with all the exactness and all the 
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prudence which it is possible to employ, 
we may get radically wrong in the result. 
One consolation — though it is scarcely 
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the influence of woman is exerted. That 
influence is by no means universal in its 
action: at home it is very powerful, but, 


the right word to employ in such a case — in this generation, it rarely reaches out of 


is, that the French themselves are, just 
now, as incompetent as we are to deter- 
mine their condition with certainty and 
precision. But we, at all events, have the 
advantage of impartiality. We seek no 
satisfaction in the dissection of their ways; 
we have no pride to gratify, no faults to 
hide, no excuses to invoke; the matter has 
no direct influence upon us. We have but 
one object, and that a fair one; we want 
instruction, and we try to take it from the 
French, because they offer it to us in a 
‘shape which we do not find elsewhere. 
This motive may perhaps legitimize the 
rashness which was just now alluded to; 
this end may perhaps excuse the effort to 
analyze French manners in the midst of 
the greatest crisis to which any modern 
nation has been exposed. It is, however, 
an attempt in which partial failure is al- 
most certain, and in the realization of 
which every assertion and every argument 
must be accompanied by the reservations 
and the restrictions which the nature and 
the position of the subject imperiously im- 


se. 

And it is the more essential to begin by 
these expressions of hesitation, because we 
cannot confine the discussion to any par- 
ticular class of manners; if it be under- 
taken at all, it must touch upon all which 


is most striking in what we see. We can- 
not restrict it to details of social inter- 
course, or to mere forms of courtesy and 
of worldly convenances. If we did so, we 
should fall into the very error against 
which we have been arguing, and should 
deprive the subject of nearly all its teach- 
ing. The conduct of French people in so- 
ciety, or visits, or at balls, is but a small 
part of the question; its real interest lies 
in the nature of their habitual attitude to- 
wards each other in the current relation- 
ship of life, in the product of that attitude 
on the nation as a whole, in the indications 
which it affords of the causes which bring 
it about. The study is perhaps less dif- 
ficult than it at first appears, because the 
French are generally so demonstrative that 
they supply ample ground for observation, 
and do not hide away what we are looking 
for ; but it is far from easy, and can only be 
approached with the avowal that it will 
be incompletely made, especially within 
the limits of the few pages of an article. 
The first great feature of French man- 
ners, the one which strikes new-comers 
most, is incontestably the form in which 


;doors. Woman’s reign is almost absolute 
within the four walls of a drawing-room, 
‘it is undisputed in family direction and in 
the management of children; but the cases 
|are rare indeed where it extends to pub- 
Hie questions of any kind. The French 
| Woman is essentially a woman ; her objects 
are almost-always feminine; she does not 
|seek to go beyond her sphere; she under- 
stands her mission as one of duty in her 
house and of attraction towards the world ; 
she is generally very ignorant of politics 
and of all dry subjects, and shrinks from 
any active part in their discussion. Of 
course there are exceptions by the thou- 
sand, but the rule is that she voluntarily 
abstains from interference in outside top- 
ics, whatever be their gravity or their im- 
portance. She may have a vague opinion 
on such matters, picked up from hearing 
men talk round her, but the bent of her 
nature leads her in other ways; her ten- 
dency is towards things which satisfy her 
as a@ woman. It naturally follows that 
men do not give her what she does not 
seem to want. They consult her on mat- 
ters of mutual interest, they ask for and 
often follow her advice in business; but, in 
nine cases out of ten, no husband would 
allow his wife to tell him how to vote at 
an election, or what form of government 
to support. This distinction is infinitely 
more remarkable in France than any anal- 
ogous condition would be in England, be- 
cause of the existence there of several ri- 
vals to the throne, and of the consequent 
splitting up of the entire nation into ad- 
herents of each pretender. Yet even this 
exceptional position does not induce 
French women to become politicians. 
Some few of them of course are-so, and 
fling themselves with ardour into the cause 
they have adopted; but fortunately for 
the tranquility of their homes, the greater 
part of them have wisdom enough to com- 
prehend that their real functions on the 
earth are of another kind. The excep- 
tions are mainly found amongst Legiti- 
mists, who are small in number but reso- 
lute in conviction ; and Republicans, who, 
though fewer still, are infinitely more 
rabid. 

This abdication of interference with the 
destinies of their country, this frank aban- 
donment of questions which, in our pres- 
ent state of civilization, are everywhere 
supposed theoretically at all events, to be 
under the control of men, enable French 
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women to acquire special force in the di- 
rection of those elements of life which 
pertain essentially to theirsex. . As a com- 
pensation for the restrictions which they 
accept on one side, they receive autocratic 
privileges on the other; but they use those 
privileges generously and well, for the 
greater good of their generation. They 
do not attempt to avowedly work out in- 
tellectual or moral ends —their acknowl- 
edged aspirations seldom take that form; 
but they do seek to soften and to gild— 
to govern by charm and by attraction — 
to win men to their fireside by the bribe 
of elegance, of gaiety, and refinement — 
to tempt them away from other tempters 
by the satisfaction of their higher tastes 
and of their better natures. Organized 
as society is now, women can scarcely find 
a more useful part than this to play ; it lies 
well within their means of action; it is 
exactly suited to the habitual shape of 
their ambition ; it is the true réle of a wife, 
a mother, and a lady. 

Feeling thoroughly the nature and the 
object of the functions which she under- 
takes, the Frenchwoman applies her whole 
energies to their discharge. She knows 


that she is, above all, a civilizer, and she 
employs her utmost vigour, her full inven- 


tion, to attain her end. She surrounds 
herself with every help which can contrib- 
ute to the result she seeks; she calls both 
truth and fiction to her aid. Stimulated 
by her vanity, lured on to new attempts 
by the recollection of past successes, she 
insensibly converts her drawing-room into 
a theatre in which she is the great actress. 
And who shall blame her? Who shall 
presume to cast the first stone at her? In 
what lies her sin? Let us ask ourselves, 
honestly if we can, what the world needs 
from its women; let us put aside our own 
fancies and our own habits for a moment; 
let us forget our prejudices while we try 
to judge; let us look at this case as the 
French themselves do. And, if there be 
any among us who can go further still, let 
them lift their measurement to the hijch- 
est social use of women, and test them by 
the pleasure they induce. We are not 
talking of pure duties here —we are not 
considering the abstract side of life; we 
are contemplating only its external aspects 
for the moment, though presently we will 
try to recognize what these aspects hide. 
No fair observer will accuse a French wo- 
man simply because she pleases: jealousy 
and envy may stoop to such an argument 
as that, but experience leads us to ac- 
knowledge that that very faculty is the 
most admirable which a woman can pos- 
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sess. Where the right of criticism comes 
in is in the examination of the means by 
which she pleases: there we have our full 
privilege of commentary. Those means 
are open to discussion by all Europe, on 
the one condition that we state them truly. 
And such a discussion is particularly in its 
place here; for the manners of a country 
offer no element more important than the 
composition of the measures which women 
em - in order to maintain their influence 
and hold their ground. 

No one who has any knowledge of the 
form which modern life assumes will dis- 
pute the fact, that in all European countries, 
men go less and less into society, and seek 
their satisfactions more and more away 
from drawing-rooms. This is as true of 
England as it is of France; but French 
women struggle more resolutely than ours 
do against the growing danger. They see 
instinctively that if it goes on developing 
as it has done during the last twenty years, 
there will come, some day, a thorough dis- 
location of the bond which, until new 
temptations rose, held women and men to- 
gether in the pursuit of mutual enjoyment. 
With the practical judgment which is one 
of their high merits, many of them have 
set to work to fight against outside com- 
petition. They have not contented them- 
selves with lifting up their hands and 
mourning over the decadence of men: 
pluckily, and with a will, they have ac- 
cepted battle, and are carrying it on with 
all the weapons they can forge. Let us 
bear this well in mind during our examina- 
tion of the nature of those weapons, and 
of the uses to wihfich they are put; for, in 
such cases, it may not unreasonably, be 
urged that the end justifies the means. 

The word coquetry expresses inexactly 
and insafficiently the attitude of the 
Frenchwoman at her fireside: there is as 
much of pure nature in it as there is of 
art; and, furthermore the word coquetry 
needs interpretation. To most of us it 
conveys the idea of the direct pursuit of 
admiration or of love, and of the calcu- 
lated handling of all the artifices which 
may seem to serve that object. That is 
the meaning we should find in dictionaries, 
and it is the right one to apply to the ma- 
jority. But to those who have tunnelled 
through the coquetry of certain French 
women, and have closely examined its 
geology, the word becomes susceptible of 
a far higher sense; for it then comes out 
that, in not unfrequent examples, it implies 
the defence of general rights and privi- 





leges, rather than the desire of personal 
successes. It is for this, in a considerable 
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degree, that many Frenchwomen wilfully 
attract, that they persistently seek to 
charm. For them victory lies in winning 
men away from other allurements, in re- 
constituting what was once society, in re- 
asserting the undisputed supremacy of 
their sex as the true source of joy. When 
this is the prize of the strife, the coquetry 
of Frenchwomen becomes impersonal ; 
their blandishments are not intended to 
vanquish you for themselves, but to drag 
you to a system which they essentially 
represent, to a theory of which they are 
the incarnation. If we admit such a point 
of view as this— and in many cases it is 
the right one — coquetry becomes a merit, 
sednctive wiles assume the character of 
honest combat, insidious temptations ac- 
uire the aspect of justifiable homicide. 
tis not so always: the mass seek simply 
to draw homage to themselves, without 
caring one atom about the royalty of their 
sex. But for either category, especially 
for the latter, the position is surrounded 
by grave dangers. Frenchwomen are too 
often fingering two-edged swords, they 
are too often risking their fluttering wings 
against the flame they fan; and even if the 
heart remains unattacked, even if duty or 
re-existing love should cover it with an 
impenetrable breastplate, vanity at all 
events has no defence, and takes naturally 
to itself the glory of every triumph gained, 
even ifit be for the commoncause. These 
perils are manifestly grave, but the con- 
sciousness of their existence sits lightly 
enough on natures which are accustomed 
to them. Frenchwomen do not admit 
that, at the best, their lives are often 
passed in narrow escapes: they are blind- 
ed by long habit. In one sense itis as 
well that this should be so, for they could 
not possibly attain the brilliant temerity 
which they exhibit if the neighbouring pre- 
cipice were always before their eyes. As 
for vanity, most of them rather like it; 
they take it as a recompense for their la- 
bour, as‘a solace for their devotion toa 
cause; they have their own approval, and 
that comforts them. The same might be 
said of other women beside the French. 
But where the real femme du monde is 
unrivalled outside France is in the ad- 
mirable dexterity, the catlike grace, the 
consummate intelligence with which she 
wields her arms. Concentrated in her 
“manners,” all the varied elements of her 
coquetry come out. Her every bow is 
critically measured according to the per- 
son to whom it is addressed, and the effect 
which it is intended to produce. From 
the low, slow, sweeping curtsey with 
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which, on a first introduction, she salutes 
a woman of high rank, through the long, 
delicately-graduated scale of forms of rec- 
ognition, down to the familiar nod and ex- 
tended hand with which, without rising 
from her sofa-corner, she greets her male 
friends, each movement implies a thought, 
each variation telegraphs a meaning, each 
shade suggests the nature of the repl 
which she expects. The way in which 
the proffered hand is held tells you unmis- 
takably whether you ought to respectfully 
ress it or to reverently kiss it; the fash- 
ion in which the head turns towards you 
as you come in, the quantity and the qual- 
ity of the smile, say, as distinctly as if it 
were printed in large letters, “Tell me I 
am charming,” or, “I don’t care what you 
think,” or anything between these two ex- 
tremes. The underlying wish can be ex- 
pressed, the secret object can be shown, 
the exact degree of permitted intimacy 
can be indicated —all by manner. In 
their mastery of this unfathomable sci- 
ence, Frenchwomen possess a power which 
scarcely any other than themselves can 
even comprehend. They well know the 
strength it gives them, and they mature it 
with the profoundest care. It would, how- 
ever, be a great error to suppose that this 
power is all acquired —that it is nothin 
but a fruit of long-studied, vohdoueaae 
coquetry : the better sort of Frenchwoman 
is born to it, it comes to her with her 
mother’s milk, it is in her nature — all she 
does is to reinforce it by the arts and aids 
which experience successively places at 
her disposal. The rapid play of physi- 
ognomy, the trembling of the eye-brows 
and of the corners of the mouth, the twist- 
ing of the shoulders, the nervous oratory 
of the fingers, the suggestive movements 
of the feet, all these forms of speech — for 
such they are — belong to her by right of 
birth; she does but regulate their expres- 
sion. With such infinite and varied lan- 
guage at her disposal she is not obliged to 
open her lips to speak: ideas and senti- 
ments and desires pour out of her without 
words; her manner is half her eloquence. 
But they are not all like this. As with 
most other products, they have their cate- 
ories, their classes, their degrees. Thus 
far we have looked only at the highest 


types, at the most perfected examples; 
telow them stretch away vast areas of de- 
creasing skill, of lessening charm, ending 
in the bottom strata, with the worst form 


of contrary development. Awkwardness, 
stupidity, and vulgarity can be found in 
France in tons: those unattractive attrib- 
utes exist there in lamentable abundance; 
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but it is a peculiarity of the country that 
they do not necessarily depend on rank, or 
even on education; they appear to be as 
instinctive in their victims as are the bril- 
liant properties we have been roughly 
sketching in the luckier individuals who 
possess them. Manner can be -to a great 
extent acquired: it may be copied, it may 
be struggled for, it may be put on as if it 
were a dress; but to be absolutely com- 
lete in its working out it must be innate 
in its origin. And yet, true as this may 
be, the French enjoy a singular facility, so 
proper to themselves that it may be re- 
garded as a monopoly, which enables them 
to partially compensate for indigenous in- 
sufficiency. They have the faculty of imi- 
tation. To take one example which is fa- 
miliar to us all, what can be more striking 
than the manners of the Paris shop-girls 
as a whole? It cannot surely be pre- 
tended that they are all born with the 
tone they reach. Many of them must be 
so, for we see amongst them such admir- 
able types that they can only be explained 
by indwelling tendencies and natural dis- 
positions ; but the greater part of them 
pick up, by nothing but contact and adap- 
tation, the external characteristics which 
generally belong to their superiors. Of 
course they do not climb beyond conven- 
tionalities of mere form — they do not 
attain to the supreme subtleties which are 
found only on the topmost round of the 
high ladder which leads to perfection as 
it is understood in France; but they 
scramble to an altitude which suffices am- 
ply to enable them to please us; they 
show us what can be done by copying, and 
they seem thereby to prove that, amongst 
their countrywomen, absence of reasonably 
good manners should rather be attributed 
to a personal incapacity for appreciating 
them than to any absolute impossibility of 
acquiring them. This explanation, if it be 
a right one, would lead us to suppose that 
there may almost be a sort of preference 
for vulgarity in certain minds, and that its 
existence is a consequence of free elec- 
tion rather than of incurable deficiencies. 
However extravagant such a proposition 
may look at first, there is probably some 
truth in it; for otherwise, it would be dif- 
ficult to explain how it is that, with all the 
means of improvement which are at their 
disposal, there should be so many vulgar 
women in France, and especially, why they 
should carry their vulgarity to the prodi- 
gious pitch they often reach. It is pos- 
sible that the very excessiveness of their 
national capacity in one direction provokes 
a violent recoil the other way if that capa- 
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city is not wisely guided; and that the 
same feline ways, the same ardent demon- 
strativeness, which aid a French lady to 
compose her admirable manner, are dis- 
torted into exaggerated coarseness in 
cases where the sentiment of their right 
uses does not exist. ‘This does not tell us, 
however, why that sentiment should be 
absent in some natures and present in 
others; but as we are not likely to be able 
to find any answer to such a question, 
we had better prudently leave it alone; 
it is beyond our ken. 

Between those two extremes lie the av- 
erage women of France. They are gener- 
ally agreeable, sometimes rather manié- 
rées and pretentious, sometimes very sim- 
ple and unaffected, rarely shy or timid. A 
total self-possession, a calm indifference 
which looks as if it sprang from long ex- 
perience of the world, but: which, ordina- 
tily, is produced solely by the habit of 
other people which they acquire in child- 
hood, are their great features. They go . 
in and out of a crowded room, they re- 
ceive a dozen strangers, they talk, they 
laugh, with an appearance of unconscious- 
ness which renders it difficult to suppose 
that they are coquetting; and yet a vast 
number of them are acting on a tiny 
scale, though without any special object 
beyond a vague desire to please. e 
necessity of attracting is in the Gallic 
blood: it may be controlled by the deep 
sentiment of one absorbing duty; it may 
be temporarily suppressed by other more 
urgent needs; it may be modified in its 
expression by the thousand accidents of 
position: but it is at the bottom of all 
Frenchwomen’s hearts, though it comes 
out in so many varied forms that it is not 
always easy to recognize its presence. 
There is something which strangely influ- 
ences men in the idea that almost every 
woman they meet wishes to make them 
like her; there is an unseen flattery in 
such a thought, but its action is none the 
less real because it is not evident to the 
eye. The woman, often half uncon- 
sciously, conveys to the man the notion 
that it would be agreeable to her to be 
made love to, partly as a_pastime, partly _ 
as a homage which is dune to her: the man 
knows, nineteen times out of twenty, that 
he will be forgotten directly his back is 
turned, and that some one else will take 
his place with identically the same result ; 
but that certainty does not prevent his do- 
ing what is more or less expected from 
him during the quarter of an hour he is 
there. So the two goon, for no harm’s 
sake at all, and a week afterwards one 
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says that Monsieur X is an agreeable 


man, and the other that Madame Z is a 
charming woman. Within limits such as ' 
these —and in the immense majority of | 


cases this is all which happens —the 
French system has great merits: it stimu- 
lates grace of language, it provokes ex- 
pression, it brings out courtesy and good 


manners, and it offers a powerful antidote ; 


to the poisons which are working on 
most men’s minds from the opposite di- 
rection. 

The measures employed to attain these 
ends have been alluded to already in gen- 
eral terms; we will now try to specify 
some of them more exactly, so as to see as 
clearly as a few examples will permit, how 
French manners are composed. Here, 
however, we must cease to talk of women 
by themselves — we must look at men as 
well; for, though their side of the subject 
is less attractive, it makes up half the 
whole. And we must descend into cer- 


tain trivial details, into trifling forms and 
habits, otherwise the sketch would give 
outline without shading. It may seem use- 
less or absurd to gravely state that, at a 
dinner-party, the lady of the house is the 
first to leave the drawing-room and heads 
the procession to the table: but even in 


such a fact as that there is a meaning; 
for it shows that, in French eyes, she is 
on her own ground, and therefore merits 
the homage which is due to every woman 
in her right place. The husband, on the 
contray, comes last, because, as a man, 
his duty is to yield precedence to every- 
body he receives. When dinner is finished 
every one returns in the self-same order, 
arm in arm, the mistress and her cavalier 
first; the husband and his companion 
bring up the rear. And why do all come 
back at once straight into the draw- 
ing room? Why is there no separation 
of the sexes, no division into male and 
female talk? Because the women will not 
have it; the men obey them, not unwil- 
lingly, indeed, but because they find it 
leasanter. In many houses, especially in 

aris, even the excuse of smoking is not 
allowed to divide the guests; cigars are 
lighted in the drawing-room —the very 
women offer matches, so determined are 
they that men shall not abandon them. 
And, after all, this is right in principle: 
the objection to tobacco is only personal ; 
and whenever its smell is not insupportable 
to themselves, women show sound wisdom 
in suppressing the purely theoretical ob- 
jection that a drawing-room is not a place 
to smoke in. But whatever be the con- 
cessions which she makes in order to fulfil 
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her first duty of keeping society together, 
no Frenchwoman who respects herself will 
permit concessions to degenerate into liber- 
ty. No Frenchman will dream of showing 
less deference to the women round him, or 
of less strictly observing forms, because he 
is allowed to smoke in the company of 
diamonds and white dresses. In questions 
of this sort the French show remarkable 
tact. Impertinent and entreprenants (there 
is no English word for that) as they often 
are with women that they do not know, 
they rarely attempt to profit by the famil- 
iarities which the modern system of life 

rmits amongst people who meet on a 

ooting of recognized equality. On both 
sides there is a sentiment of measure and 
propriety which is not often forgotten ; 
the result is, that cigars authorize no 
licence, that natural abandon produces no 
disrespect. The material attitudes of the 
men prove this: there is no lolling about, 
no carelessness of position, no neglect 
of the observances which are habitually 
practised in the presence of women. And 
yet there is but little ceremony in our 
meaning of the word. The people do not 
sit straight, they do not forbid themselves 
to move, immobility is not supposed to be 
comme il faut — quite the contrary; there 
is a perpetual shifting of the body, espe- 
cially of the arms and legs —a constant 
adaptation of physical action to the ideas 
which are being expressed — an unceasing 
working of the features. All this gives. 
singular animation to French society, but 
it is all regulated by the unwritten code 
which fixes “manners.” The absence of 
self-imposed restraint creates a freedom of 
which we have no idea; but the presence of 
courtesies which no one would be permitted 
to neglect, maintains a politeness which we- 
but rarely attain. Who ever saw a wooden 
Frenchwoman? She may sometimes be 
ungeinly, but she is always thoroughly 
alive. Even her affectations do not be- 
come namby-pamby; the sentiment of 
vitality is all over her, it leaps out in every- 
thing she does; but with all her vehemence: 
of movement she never forgets that she 
is a woman, and never fails to exact what 
is due to her as a woman. 

There are, however, many details of 
life, or rather of customs, in which femi- 
nine action is not specially expressed.. 
Such are, for instance, amongst others, the 
announcements of deaths and marriages. 
In these there is no distinction of the sexes.. 
The circulars which are sent round to all 
acquaintances (newspaper advertisements 
are not employed in France for such ends 
as these) contain, in one case,.the names of 
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the father and mother, if they be alive, 
and in the other, those of all relations, to 
the third degree. A billet de faire part, 
as these documents are called, is couched 
in invariable language, whatever be the 
osition of the senders. For a marriage 
it always says, in inverted duplicate — 
“ Monsieur and Madame A. have the hon- 
our to inform you of the marriage of their 
son, M. Charles A., with Mademoiselle 
Julie B.” And, in another sheet —“ Mon- 
sieur and Madame B. have the honour to 
inform you of the marriage of their daugh- 
ter, Mademoiselle Julie B., with M. Charles 
A.” If you are invited to the wedding, 
the two printed notes contain the addition- 
al sentence — “and beg you to be present 
at the nuptial benediction, which will be 
iven to them in such achurch on such a 
ay.” For a funeral the shape is different ; 
the billet is in this form: “ You are begged 
to be present at the funeral service and 
buriai of M. N., who died on the 9th in- 
stant, at the age of fifty years, after re- 
ceiving the sacraments of the Church, 
which will take place on the 11th instant, 
in the church of , his parish, at eleven 
o’clock precisely. From M. A., Madame 
B.,” and so on through twenty, thirty, or 
forty names, as the case may be, “his 
father, mother, wife, children, brothers, 
sisters, uncles, aunts, nephews, nieces, 
cousins, second cousins,” and various other 
forms of connection. If it be a notifica- 
, tion of the death, without an invitation to 
, the ceremony, then the wording is: “M. 
A., Madame B.,” and all the others, “ have 
the honour to inform you of the painful 
loss which they have sustained in the per- 
son of M. N., who died on the 11th in- 
stant,” &c.; “their son, husband, father, 
brother,” and so on. Births used to be 
notified in an analogous way, but the prac- 
tice has died out during the last thirty 
years, and no notice is now given of the 
arrival of new children. Most people at- 
‘tend the weddings to which they are con- 
voked ; everybody goes to funerals; noth- 
‘ing is allowed to stand in the way of the 
ilatter duty, which is considered absolutely 
sacred, as being the last sign of sympathy 
you can offer. This is why French fune- 
rals present such long processions; why 
:several hundred people may often be seen 
marching bareheaded behind a hearse, to 
-church or to the cemetery. It is a touch- 
ing custom, and everybody joins in mo- 
ymeutarily with its object, by uncovering as 
the coffin passes. All these things, how- 
ever unimportant in themselves, are signs 
mot only of habit but of feeling. They 
:show how much the French associate them- 
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selves, externally at least, with each other’s 
joys and sorrows; how every opportunity 
of demonstration is seized upon and util- 
ized; how the manners of the nation re- 
flect the sentiments which guide it, or 
which, at least, are supposed to guide it. 

The organization of balls, visits, and re- 
ceptions is materially the same in France 
as in other European countries; the form 
of invitations is the same, but answers to 
them are somewhat differently composed. 
The formula usually adopted in reply to 
an offered dinner is: OM. A. remercie 
Monsieur et Madame B. de leur gracieuse 
invitation, et aura l‘honneur de s’y rendre.” 
And here, lest the little detail should pass 
unobserved, it is necessary to draw at 
tention to the fact that A., in speaking of 
himself, writes “M.;” while in mention. 
ing B. and his wife he says, “ Monsieur et 
Madame,” atfulllength. This distinction is 
invariably employed by men; it is a neces- 
sary courtesy. Women, on the contrary, al- 
ways describe themselves as “ Madame,” 
without abbreviation. That is a woman's 
right; it indicates that her sex puts her in 
a position of superiority ; that she has to 
receive honours not to offer them. 

One of the highest merits of the French 
system of manners is, that it tacitly lays 
down the principle that all persons meet 
ing in the same house know each other 
without the formality of introduction. 
Any man may ask any girl to dance, or 
— to anybody at a private party. 
This in no way extends to public gather- 
ings, where the guarantee of supposed 
equality which results from the fact of 
knowing the same host does not exist. 
But in drawing-rooms the rule is absolute ; 
everybody may talk to everybody. This 
is an intelligent and most practical cus 
tom; it facilitates conversation; it dispels 
all awkwardness towards your neighbour ; 
it melts cold natures; it makes it possible 
to pass a pleasant hour in a house where 
you do not know a soul; it gives a loos 
of warmth and unity to a room. No one 
is obliged to sit gloomily and in silence 
between two repelling strangers. If you 
want to speak you are sure of a listener. 
Of course people are often regularly in- 
troduced to each other by the master or 
the mistress, especially at dinner-parties : 
but in those cases the object is to puta 
name upon them, not to authorize them tc 
Vconverse; for that act no permission is re: 
quired. The French have such a need of 
talk, and generally, they talk so well, that 
it is easy to understand how this rule grew 
up; but the explanation should not be 








limited to that one cause. Sociableness it 
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quite as real a necessity for them as chat- 
ter is, and the first condition of its 


society ; so, for this reason too, liberty of 
acquaintance has been adopted indoors. 
Its effects on manners, strictly so called, 
is to polish them still further; for, though 
you have the indisputable right to begin a 
conversation with a lady next to you 
whom you have never seen before, you 
can only do so on condition of employing 
all the most respectful shades of attitude 
and language: you cannot jump into inti- 
macy with her, and can only profit by her 
presence provided you show yourself to be 
well worthy of it. Between men these 
obligations are naturally less strict, though 
they continue to exist in a great degree, 
and involve the use of courteous forms 
and of much more ceremony than is ne- 
cessary between previous friends. The 
principle which temporarily equalizes all 
the people who are united under the 
same roof has other applications besides 
this one. It is a consequence of the self- 


same theory which obliges men to raise 
their hats when they enter a railway car- 
riage, or an omnibus, or a waiting-room, 
or a shop, or any covered place where they 
find other people. 


It is the same feeling 
which leads them to bow respectfully to 
every lady they may encounter upon a 
staircase; and if she does not return the 
courtesy, you may be sure from that sin- 
gle fact she is not a Frenchwoman. These 
acts, and others like them, are very civi!- 
izing; they add much grace to life; they 
induce external consideration and respect 
for others; the style in which they are ex- 
ecuted gives you an instantaneous and 
generally correct idea of the entire man- 
ners of the performer. This brings us to 
that infinitely grave question —a French- 
man’s bow. 

There are many theories on this deep 
subject ; there have been many professors 
of the noble science of salutation; there 
are, even in these degenerate days, differ- 
ences of opinion as to the exact nature 
and ordination of the movements which 
compose a bow ; but the generally adopted 
practice of the best modern school is after 
this wise. When you meet a lady that 
you know, you begin, four yards off, by 
calmly raising your outside arm, right or 
left, as the case may be. There must be 
no precipitation in the movement, and the 
arm must be maintained at a certain dis- 
tance, from the body, with a sort of 
roundness in its curve and motion; that is, 
it must not come up too direct, and espe- 


prac-' 
tice is that all needless barriers should be' 
suppressed between persons of the same! 
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cially not too fast. When the hand arrives 
at the level of the hat rim, it must seize 
it lightly, slightly, with about half the 
length of the fingers; it must slowly lift 
the hat, and slowly carry it out in air to 
the fullest length of the gradually-ex- 
tended straightened arm; but not in front, 
it must go out sideways, horizontaHy from 
the chest, and on a level with the shoul- 
der; this part of the operation must last 
several seconds. Simultaneously the hat 
must be turned over, by a calculated grad- 
ual movement, in exact proportion with 
the progress of its passage through the 
atmosphere, so that, starting perpendicu- 
larly with the crown panei it may de- 
scribe a complete semicircle on its road, 
and reach the extreme limit of its distance 
at the precise instant when it has become 
upside down, and the lining gazes at the 
skies. At the instant when the hat is 
lifted from the head, the body begins to 
slightly bend, the inflection being so or- 
ganized that the full extent of the curving 
of the spine shall be attained concurrently- 
with the greatest distance of the hat. A 
slight respectful smile is contemporane- 
ously permitted to flicker furtively about 
the corners of the mouth. Then the hat 
comes slowly sweeping back again, its in- 
ward motion presenting the exact inverse 
of its outward journey; the back grows 
straight once more, the smile disappears, 
the hat resumes its accustomed place, the 
bow is over, the face grows grave, and you, 
the author of that noble act, murmur with- 
in yourself, “I think I did that rather - 
well.” But, if the lady should stop to 
speak to you (she alone can determine 
whether conversation shall take place out 
of doors), you remain bareheaded; the 
arm is slowly dropped till the now forgot- 
ten hat hangs vacantly against the knee ; 
the back continues somewhat bent; and 
when the talk is over — when, with a half- 
curtsey and an inclination of the head, the 
lady trips away —the bending of the body 
becomes profound, the hat starts off once 
more to the full distance which the arm 
can cover, but at a rather lower altitude 
than before, it executes a majestic, radiat- 
ing sweep through space, and then goes on 
to the hair, and all is over. Written de- 
scription renders the whole process some- 
what absurd, but the impression is very 
different when the act itself is contem- 
plated. Modern manners offer scarcely 
any form of deference so grand, so 
thorough, so strixing in its effect, as a 
really well-executed bow. English people 
are rarely able to judge it rightly, for 
their notions and practices on the subject 
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take so different a form that the French- 
man seems to them to ridiculously exag- 
gerate when he superbly waves his hat all 
round him; but, on the other hand, the 
British fashion of salute is miserable and 
contemptible in Gallic eyes, and is, espe- 
cially, utterly inexpressive of the courtesy 
and the homage which men ought to mani- 
fest towards women. In France the very 
boys know how to bow; and though the 
nation exhibits every sort of degree of 
capacity in the matter, from the highest 
to the lowest, the dogma that bowing is a 
really important function is believed in 
almost everywhere. 

The children are generally well-man- 
nered ; they are seldom rough or boister- 
ous; their almost constant contact with 
their mothers and their mothers’ friends 
gives them from their babyhood a glim- 
mering of the sort of voice and attitude 
which ought to be adopted before stran- 
gers. There are exceptions in any quan- 
tity; vulgar parents usually make vulgar 
offspring, but the mass of boys and girls 
— particularly the latter —are fairly well- 
behaved, and do not show loutishness or 
stupidity when spoken to. One of the 


great causes of the ease with which, as a 
whole, the French act towards each other, 
lies in this early training. A boy of ten 


knows perfectly that if his father meets a 
lady in the street, and stops to speak to 
her, his own duty is to take his hat off 
and to stand bareheaded. He knows that 
it would be rude to shake hands with any- 
body, man or woman, without uncover- 
ing; his mother tells him, his father sets 
him the example, so it seems quite natural 
to him; he does it simply, without mau- 
vaie honte. In the same way he learns to 
be cool and self-collected even if anything 
occurs which draws attention to him in a 
crowd. If he drops his book at church 
and has to leave his place to pick it up, he 
does not blush —he sees no reason why 
he should. The girls do not giggle and 
look foolish if their hair comes down or 
their hat falls off; they rearrange them- 
selves with perfect calm and self-posses- 
sion, utterly unconscious that any one is 
looking at them, and indifferent if they 
know it. From these early habits they 
grow up to regard all ordinary movements 
as being permissible in public. This is 
why a Frenchwoman takes off her bonnet 
and smooths her hair before the glass in a 
railway waiting-room or a restaurant, or 
regulates her skirts, or puts in order her 
baby’s inmost clothes before fifty people. 
In her eyes all such things are so natural, 
so matter of course, that she has no kind 
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of motive for making any fuss about them; 
she does them just as if she were at home, 
—and she is right. The advantage of be- 
ing educated with views of this sort is im- 
mense ; the views themselves are wise and 
practical, and their realization has a 
marked effect on the development of sim- 
plicity and naturalness in manners. 

As for the indoor tone of families — 
that is to say, the behaviour of their mem- 
bers towards each other —it is hardly 
necessary to say that it varies in France 
as it does everywhere else with their social 
position and with the quantity of affection 
which unites them. No law can be laid 
down in such a case, no general pripciple 
can apply to the infinite shades of conduct 
which exist among thirty-eight millions of 
people. As a rule, the love of home is 
universal amongst the French, and it pro- 
vokes a good deal of harmony and relative 
gentleness ; but that is all that can be said 
with truth. To pretend that, as an eutire 
nation, they exhibit delicacy, courtesy and 
politeness towards each other, in their 
intimate relations, would be an evident 
and needless exaggeration; but to recog- 
nize that the prevalence of warm attach- 
ment between persons of the same kin in- 
duces consideration for each other, and con- 
sequently softens the average of manners, 
in reasonable and just. The French are 
essentially a loving race; they are emo- 
tional and demonstrative: it would be 
therefore contrary to the probabilities 
which result from those two facts if they 
were found to be hard and harsh, or even 
negligent, in their home attitude. Their 
usual disposition is to seek to give pleas- 
ure, and they manifest the desire, wherever 
it exists by tenderness of form, by exact- 
ness of attention, by mutual forbearance. 
There is much respect. towards parents, 
much expansion towards old friends, much 
sympathy in joy and sorrow. The sterling 
old British theory that the French are 
“superficial” and “so insincere,’’ is ut- 
terly false of their home life. Even as re- 
gards the ordinary relations of men and 
women, it would be difficult to show that 
they are less sincere than other nations 
round them; but indoors you see them as 
they are, warm-hearted, affectionate, with 
all their feelings on the surface. So far 
anybody can look on and make an opinion 
for himself; but where observation fails 
in nearly all of us is in small detail, in deli- 
cate distinctions, in subtleties which often 
are only recognizable after long contact, 
and, even more, after acquiring, by that 





contact, the power of just appreciation. 
Many'of us are incapable of judging ques- 
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tions such as these, because we do not pos- 
sess the faculty of perception ; others, more 
numerous still, need time and teaching to 
enable us to detect the finer shades of 
meaning which are conveyed by manners 
which are new to us. Their language is 
at first a and impalpable: by 
degrees it becomes distinct; a habit of it 
forms itself within us; it assumes a more 
and more attractive guise; until at last, 
by long experience, we grow to like and 
cordially admire what, in the origin, we 
either could not see, or, if we saw it, dis- 
liked and disapproved. It would be folly 
to attempt to define, by verbal description, 
the thousand trifles which compose this 
element of manners; it cannot be passed 
over without allusion, but*no attempt to 
deal with it in writing could possibly suc- 
ceed. 

It is more easy to say that, asa rule, the 
French do not dress regularly for din- 
ner as we do; that pleasant habit is limit- 
ed to a very few houses. Notwithstand- 
ing the great and sudden increase of 
wealth during the last twenty years, and 
the consequent large augmentation of the 
clase *hich could dress if it chose to do 
so, the old system remains in force, little 
fitted as it is to the smart furniture and gild- 
ed walls of modern rooms. On that point 
we beat the French; but they get ahead 
of us again in their constant and precise 
observance of courteous customs towards 
acquaintances. Every departing visitor 
is accompanied, if it be a woman, to the 
drawing-room door by the mistress, and 
to the outer door by the master or his son; 
if it be a man, the lady of the house does 
not pursue him, but her husband does. 
No one is transferred to the care of ser- 
vants, or abandoned to his own resources 
to find his way out as best hecan. They 
offer us a good model, too, in deference to- 
wards old people, and especially in the 
form in which that deference is manifested. 
Again, they are far away our masters in 
the courtesies of language and in the in- 
finite dexterity and readiness of their 
compliments. Their esprit is so full of 
& propos that they are rarely baffled by 
a difficulty; they twist out of an uncer- 
tain position by a well-imagined phrase. 
This may be illustrated by an example. 
The old Duc de Doudeauville (better 
known in Charles X.’s time as Sosthéne 
de la Rochefoucauld) was a type of the 
grandes maniéres dautrefois. He was a su- 

rb specimen of a gentleman, and was 
fooked upon as almost the last representa- 


tive of the great school of manners which 
faded away with legitimate royalty. He 
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was slowly coming down-stairs one after- 
noon from a visit, when he met a youngster 
of twenty, bounding up, three steps at a 
time, to the drawing-room which he had 
just quitted. Both stopped short. The 
Duke, by right of age, stood against the 
wall; the boy, four stairs below him, s 
against the bannisters. Both bowed low, 
both were bareheaded, neither would pass 
the other. “Je vous en prie, monsieur,” 
said the Duke, waving his hat towards the 
first floor. “Jamais, Monsieur le Duc,” re- 
plied the other. So they might have 
stopped till now (this happened in 1855) 
if, after the fifth or sixth invitation from 
the old gentleman, the young one had not 
solved the difficulty by an inspiration. 
With a smile, and a bending to his knees, 
he stepped up, saying, “J’obéis, Monsieur 
le Duc; l’obéissance est le premier devoir 
de la jeunesse.” That is what the French 
call “saving the honour of the flag;” but 
it is not everybody, even in France, who 
would have invented the solution. This 
story shows how close is the connection 
between manners and language, and how 
difficult it is to be complete in one without 
thorough command of the other. The 
best manners may be paralyzed by want 
of words; there are positions from which 
they alone cannot extricate, and which 
need a ready tongue as well as graceful 
physical forms, This element of the sub- 
ject must, however, be considered by 
itself, at another time; the influence of 
language is too large a question to be dis- 
cussed incidentally. 

The attitude of Frenchmen towards 
each other is a separate subject; it pre- 
sents, on the whole, a different character 
from that assumed by the women, or by 
society in its mixed nature. There isa 
good deal of the same varnish, of the 
same veneering, of the same external 
courtesies, especially between slight ac- 
quaintances; but, as the object is not the 
same, as the desire to please does not ex- 
ist between men as it does between the 
sexes, it follows, naturally enough, that 
there is less reality, and consequently less 
sincerity. Here the old accusation of wil- 
ful sham which has been so often brought 
against the French manners is well found- 
ed; for the men adopt in their mutual 
relations a series of forms apparently in- 
dicative of respect, of sympathy, of def- 
erence, while no such feelings, or anything 
approaching to them, are in their hearts. 
And though this same charge applies, in 
less degree. to other people than the 
French ; though some sort of falseness is 
inevitable in that part of our conduct to- 
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wards each other, which we call manners; 
though, after all, no one is deceived by 
mere seeming signs, because every one is 
well aware that they cover no solid sub- 
stance, these signs are so developed in 
France, they occupy so large a place there 
in the outside of life, they constitute so 
striking a feature of the national aspect, 
that the contradiction between what they 
look to be, and what we know they are, 
becomes particularly glaring, This con- 
tradiction assumes more importance still 
when it is measured by the moral results 
by which it is now surrounded. The con- 
siderations which were indicated at the com- 
mencement of this article assert themselves 
with special force when they are applied to 
men alone. In women we are tempt- 
ed to excuse frivolity, and surface pleas- 
antness, and the shallowness of ceremony. 
In them those insufficiencies are perhaps 
inherent to the part they play; and, 
furthermore, they atone largely for them 
by charm, and by the solid service which 
they render in struggling, by every means, 
to hold society together. But for men 
none of these excuses can be invoked. 
Men represent other objects, other duties : 
men constitute the nation, in its public 
sense; and if we find the nation palpably 
demoralized — not only without principles 
or convictions, but almost without even 
opivions — we are justified in regarding 
men, in this question of manners, with a 
suspicion that we do not extend to women. 
If everything else in France stood ona 
solid basis, if religious faith were even 
general, if political convictions existed for 
other than individual purposes, if there 
were such a feeling as mutual respect, if we 
could perceive the great moral ties which 
hold a nation together, then it might be fair- 
ly urged that the sham of excessive courte- 
sy between men is a valueless exception, 
and that the regular practice of public vir- 
tues and the recognized community of ac- 
tion for great ends take away all importance 
fromit. But we see, or think we see, that, 
on the contrary, the sham of what we 
call exaggerated manners is but part of 
an entire system of unreality, in which 
professions almost everywhere supply the 
place of acts; in which duty, self-sac- 
rifice, and earnestness are nearly undis- 
coverable qualities. This is why we are 





forced to ask ourselves, unwillingly enough, 
if there be not absolute harm in what we 
might otherwise regard as only an attrac- 
tive weakness; this is why the manners 
of the men of France may possibly de- 
serve to be classed amongst their national 
defects. 
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This, however, is such delicate ground, 
the faculty of appreciating its nature and 
its dangers varies so widely with the acci- 
dents of position and of personal prejudice 
and experience, that it cannot be ap- 
proached without excessive precautions, or 
without reserving for anybody the fullest 
right of difference of view. It is but an 
opinion — one opinion —that can be ex- 
pressed here: that opinion may be totally 
incorrect, but circumstances unhappily 
seem to justify it. And yet one shrinks 
from the assertion that a system wiich 
contains so much that is winning and pleas- 
ant, so much that seems to soften and 
unite, is really, after all, nothing but rot- 
tenness, as so many other French theories 
have proved themselves to be. If nearly 
everything had not broken down during 
the last two years, it would have been easy 
to defend the ostensible deceits which 
make up so thuch of our neighbours’ man- 
ners. Until 1870, the subject was one of 
those of which it may be urged that “la 
forme couvre le fond ;” but, with all good- 
will and sympathy that cannot now be 
said. Absence of conviction seems to be 
so essential an element of French charac- 
ter to-day, that manners take their place 
with all the rest, and come in for their 
share of the distrust with which we cannot 
help regarding the entire moral condition 
of the country. Viewed in this light, the 
question loses its special nature — it be- 
comes one of the elements of the whole 
position, and should be measured by the 
same rules as we apply to other and graver 
questions. Where all, or nearly all, is fail- 
ure — where national action has sunk bee 
low the standard which we find elsewhere, 
and which, allowing for variations of shape 
and detail, we thought we had thus far 
found in France itself—the manners of 
the men cannot be abstracted from the 
mass; we are forced to take them as one 
of the external signs of an inner state, not 
as the special manifestation of pure courte- 
sies. If what has been already said about 
the closeness of the tie between character 
and manners is really true — and it is dit- 
ficult to see how the argument can be dis- 
puted —the value of manners necessarily 
falls with that of character; we cease to 
be able to consider manners as a distinct 
and separate subject, depending on itself 
alone. The women we can put aside ; they 
have their uses and their purpose : we can 
also admit and approve the studied defer- 
ences which the men generally show 
towards women, for it may be taken as 
the evidence of justifiable and even neces- 





sary or useful homage : it is when we look 
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at the men alone that the difficulty stands 
out in all its force. When men, after bow- 
ing to the ground, and employing all the 
delicacies of s»eech and compliment, all 
the flatteries of form, abuse each other 
directly they have parted, they can scarcely 
expect lookers-on to regard them or their 
manners with much confidence now that 
their other public doings partake of the 
same illogical unreality. It is almost re- 
freshiug to observe — and the fact should 
be insisted on as a hopeful sign — that in 
certain cases, simplicity, naturalness, and 
even a shade of roughness, are coming in- 
to use, as if the better class of minds no 
longer consent to go onshamming. Cere- 
mony is still the rule, the almost univer- 
aal rule, but exceptions are creeping out; 
and without defending for one instant the 
adoption of indifference or coldness, or the 
complete abandonment of the elaborate 
forms which once constituted great man- 
ners, it may at all events be suggested that 
the particular position of France at this 
moment does authorize, amongst the men, 
a lessening of the practice of general de- 
eeptions towards each other. 

he whole moral interest of the matter 
lies in this part of it. Even if the man- 
aers of the women are open to some criti- 
cism, from the higher poiuts of view, at all 
events it may be urged that they are not 
really more illusory than they are elswhere 
and that any blame which they may de- 
serve is merited about equally in other 
countries. But excessive courtesies be- 
tween men who neither like nor respect 
each other are, in this generation, peculiar 
to France, and it is difficult to invent an 
argument in their defence. Why are such 
courtesies put on? What are they in- 
tended to express? What real meaning 
do they hide? Of course it may be said, 
and with much truth, that such exaggera- 
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to be what they are like; there are still 
abundant laws which regulate the condi- 
tions of our contact with each other; but 
as those laws are everywhere drifting to- 
wards naturalness and simplicity, the 
maintenance of meaningless ceremony can 
no longer be defended. And yet it can 
scarcely be expected that a manifest 
change of manners will be one of the con- 
sequences produced by the recent disasters 
atu. If those disasters had brought 
about results in other and graver questions 
we might speculate on the effects which 
they might be expected to induce in this 
comparatively trifling detail of pure forms. 

But as, so far as we can see, France has 
“forgotten nothing and learnt nothing ” 
since the summer of 1870, it would be 
absurd to suppose that any real change 
will arise in the external fashions of its 
men. 

For the women we can scarcely wish for 
change. When we know them well, when 
we have grown to them by habit, we cease 
to feel, or even to perceive, the peculiar- 
ities which strike us at first sight; we for- 
get our prejudices, we accept the exagger- 
ations which shocked us when we were 
new-comers. It is then, and only then, 
that we can fairly judge or accurately 
compare; it is then that we become able 
to appreciate that intensely French thing 
—“charm;” it is then that we can meas- 
ure the degrees and sorts of pleasures 
which the manners of the higher types of 
French women are capable of provoking. 
The political condition of a country, how- 
ever bad it may be, cannot be urged asa 
motive for the abandonment of graceful 
courtesies between men and women, or as 
an argument against the arms which some 
French women employ with such singular 
dexterity. But as against the men alone 
the situation may be differently viewed: 


tions are not nniversal; but it cannot be | there we may appeal to all our old theo- 
denied that they constitute the ordinary) ries of frankness, sincerity, and honesty, | 
rule amongst educated persons, and that | and may, not unfairly, urge that amongst 
foreigners have the right to look at them) the elements of the moral renovation of 
as constituting a normal habit amongst, which France has so much need, the man- 
the better classes. That being so, do we| ners of the men will gain by a return to 
go too far in thinking, that the sooner the | truth. 


better classes abandon mere forms, which 
may now be classed among3t other useless 


Viewing the subject as a whole, and re- 
newing the reservations which have al- 


deceits, the sooner will they begin, so far: ready been expressed, it is evident that 


as this particular evidence of their charac- 
ter is concerned, to grow towards reality 
and principle? There was a time when 
mere forms were a necessary element of 

lished education; but the entire organ- 
_ ization of society has become so changed, 
that no argument of necessity can be in- 
voked in our time. People are now free 





there is a marked contradiction between 
French manners and the moral state which 
the grace and courtesy of these manners, 
if they were real, would necessarily imply. 
But this is in no way a modern fact. 
Those manners, since they first were 
formed, have co-existed with the moral 
defects which we observe to-day; there 
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has been no change in either; French 
character, French qualities, French short- 
comings, have been the same for centuries. 
Recent events have brought them into 
viyid light, but those events have not cre- 
ated them. History shows us, if we look 
at it with that object, that the race has 
been what it is since Louis Treize was 
king. The absence of correlation between 
the inner state and its outward manifesta- 
tions has existed since manners were in- 
vented; there has always been the same 
. polish on the surface, the same absence of 
convictions underneath. This generation 
inherited the contradiction, and has perpet- 
uated it; the blame which it deserves is 
limited to that. It found itself in presenee 
of a tradition —a winning, softening tra- 
dition — whose entire aspect was agree- 
able, which was handed onwards by its 
ancestors as one of the prides of France; 
it took it, and it kept it, without asking 
whether it expressed the truth. The ques- 
tion now lies between reality and charm; 
old habits and old preferences are so 
strong that charm will probably retain its 
place, for the whole race must change its 
nature before it will own that reality is a 
higher merit still. 


From The Spectator. 
FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, 


In Frederick Denison Maurice England 
has lost one of her most striking and char- 
acteristic figures, and a not inconsiderable 
number of Englishmen one of those unique 
friends in whose sight men are apt to live 
as in the sight of a visibly higher nature 
not so remote from their own circumstances 
but that it is possible for them to conceive 
distinctly his judgments, and to forecast 
the tendency of his sympathies even when 
direct intercourse is impossible. George 
Eliot, in the last published part of her new 
tale, quotes some old author who said when 
his chief friend died, “the theatre of all 
my actions is fallen,” and the novelist adds, 
that a great many strong men “hold half 
their rectitude in the mind of the being 
they love best.” It would, perhaps, be 
truer to say that they hold half their recti- 
tude in the mind of the being they revere 
most, for there is plenty of love which has 
little relation to reverence, and which does 
not equally affect the secret standard of 
human action. At all events, though it 
might have pained Mr. Maurice to think so, 
there was perhaps no other man in Eng- 
land who was; in this sense, “the theatre ” 


tient to fulfil their mission.” 
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of so many men’s actions as himself; for 
since Dr. Newman’s conversion, his cer- 
tainly was the most real of the higher and 
purer religious influences of our own day 
to English Protestants; he was the man 
recognized by almost all who knew him as 
combining most clearly spiritual principles 
which disowned all compromise with scep- 
ticism, and intellectual principles which 
disowned all compromise with bigotry or 
superstition, — as combining in their high- 
est forms trust and love. Nor was his in- 
fluence the less, but perhaps the more, that 
his meaning was not always very well ap- 
prehended ; for the want of apprehension 
was often felt to be, and sometimes known 
to be, a mere evidence that the thought of 
the speaker had its springin a region quite 
above the mind of the hearer. There was 
such a mingled simplicity and depth of feel- 
ing in all he said, such a union of sweetness 
and severity, so deep a humility and so lofty 
a conviction, so passionate an irony and so 
pathetic a faith, that his voice, once heard, 
continued to sound in the ears of those 
who had not for long stretches of time been 
within its reach, and seemed more like the 
instrument of a message from the invisible 
world than any other voice of our genera- * 
tion. It was impossible to hear Mr. Mau- 
rice read the prayers, even in a Lincoln’s 
Inn early morning chapel, without feeling 
that to him they bore a far more real and 
living meaning than to the ordinary user 
of them. here was intensity —al- 
most too thrilling — and something, too, 
of sad exultation in every tone, as if 
the reader were rehearsing a story in 
which he had no part except his personal 
certainty of its truth, his gratitude that it 
should be true, and his humiliation that it 
had fallen to such lips as his to declare it. 
This was what made his character present 
itself so strongly to the mind as almost 
embodied in a voice. He seemed to be the 
channel for a communication, not the 
source of it. There was a gentle hurry, 
and yet a peremptoriness, in those at once 
sad and sonorous tones, which spoke of 
haste to tell their tale, and of actual fear 
of not telling it with sufficient emphasis 
and force. “They hurried on as if impa- 
They seemed 
put into his mouth, while he, with his 
whole soul bent on their wonderful drift, 
uttered them as an awe-struck but thank- 
ful envoy tells the tale of danger and de- 
liverance. Yet though Mr. Maurice’s voice 
seemed to be the essential part of him as 
a religious teacher, his face, if you ever 
looked at it, was quite in keeping with his 
voice. His eye was full of sweetness, but 
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fixed, and, as it were, fascinated on some 
ideal point. His countenance expressed 
nervous, high-strung tension, as though all 
the various play of feelings in ordinary 
human nature converged, in him, towards 
a single focus, the declaration of the divine 
purpose. Yet this tension, this perempto- 
riness, this convergence of his whole na- 
ture on a single point, never gave the effect 
of a dictatorial air fora moment. There 
was a quiver in his voice, a tremulousness 
in the strong deep lines of his face, a ten- 
derness in his eye, which assured you at 
once that nothing of the hard, crystallizing 
character of a dogmatic belief in the Ab- 
solute, had conquered his heart, and most 
men recognized this, for the hardest and 
most business-like voices took a tender and 
almost caressing tone in addressing him. 
The more he believed in Christ, the less 
he confounded himself with the object of 
his belief, and the more pathetic was his 
self-distrust of his own power to see aright, 
or say aright whathesaw. The only fault, 
as most of his hearers would think, of his 
manner, was the perfect monotony of its 
sweet and solemn intonation. His voice 
was the most musical of voices, with the 
least variety and play. His mind was one 


of the simplest, deepest, humblest, and 
most intense, with the least range of illus- 


tration. He had humour and irony, — 
usually faculties of broad range, — but 
with him they moved on a single line. 
His humour and irony were ever of one 
kind, the humour and irony which dwell 
perpetually on the inconsistencies and par- 
adoxes involved in the contrast between 
human dreams and divine purposes, and 
which derive only a kindlier feeling for the 
former from the knowledge that they are 
apparently so eager to come into hard col- 
lision with the latter. As an intimate 
friend very truly remarked, his irony was 
rather the irony of Isaiah than the irony 
of Sophocles, but it was gentler and less 
indignant. The most bitter flight of irony 
the present writer recollects is a very fine 
passage in one of the Lincoln’s-inn ser- 
mons, on which he cannot at this moment 
lay his hand, wherein Mr. Maurice, speak- 
ing of the travestie which the popular the- 
ology makes of Revelation, in that it starts 
from the fundamental assumption of orig- 
inal sin rather than from God, suggested 
the clauses of an imaginary Te Diabolum 
Laudamus, in honour and propitiation of 
the powers of darkness, as the psalm, 
which, if it only rightly knew itself, it 
ought to substitute for the great song of 
Christian thankfulness. It could not but 
have suggested to many who heard it 
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Isaiah’s grim irony against the idolaters 
who, after using some of their timber to 
cook their dinner, “ with the residue there- 
of made them a god.” But Mr. Maurice’s 
irony was not often so keen. * Generally.it 
was mixed with sweetness, and almost al- 
ways double-edged, with one edge for him- 
self and only one for his opponent. Some- 
times, perhaps, he a little overdid the irony 
intended to be at his own expense. He 
was not insensible to the pleasure which 
some men find in underrating their own 
influence and power. When he assures 
the imaginary undergraduate of the pref- 
atory dialogue to the new edition — which 
has only appeared since his death — of his 
“Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy,” 
that even if he had rewritten it as he had 
been tempted to do, and had done once al- 
ready, he should probably not have added 
a single reader “to the two or three who 
have been rash enough to spend their eyes 
upon it;” and, moreover, that if he had 
rewritten it he should not have introduced 
“one question which would be likely to be 
put by a judicious examiner or one answer 
which a pupil could turn to any account,” 
he is not merely having a sharp thrust at 
the technical character of the University- 
examination system, but indulging a Soc- 
ratic taste for making sport of his own ut- 
ter want of relation to the existing fash- 
ions and demands of the day, —a taste 
which he sometimes carried to excess. 
His humility was as sincere as it was pro- 
found ; but he seems to us to have derived 
something of fresh assurance for the great 
truths of which he was most sure, though 
unduly exaggerating the extent of his own 
personal shortcomings in setting them 
forth. It need hardly be said that no 
work on such a theme as the history of 
moral and metaphysical philosophy — or 
indeed on any of Mr. Maurice’s favourite 
subjects, —of which a second edition was 
called for, — and almost all his best books 
reached a second edition, — can have been 
very unsuccessful. Hardly any other the- 
ologian of the day who did such profound 
and solid work in mastering the details of 
an unpopular subject, would have had to 
meet the demand for a second edition at 
all. 

It is not difficult, even in the short space 
at our command, to give some notion of 
the principles of Mr. Maurice’s theology, 
for though he had a deep, almost a mor- 
bid dread of “system,” in connection both 
with theology and philosophy, his was es- 
sentially a theology of principles, and of 
principles not difficult to describe. The 
Guardian, in a thoughtful note upon the 
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death of Mr. Maurice, has said of him very 
truly that he was “incapable from first to 
last of accepting words as an exact meas- 
ure of thoughts,” and if the writer had 
added that he was quite as incapable of 
accepting thoughts as an exact measure of 
either things or persons, he would have 
touched on the very secret of Mr. Maurice’s 
dread of system. The truth is that while 
he regarded words, — especially old words 
with a history,—with the greatest rev- 
erenee, as fixed buoys indicating, as it 
were, the site of eddies or the set of cur- 
rents of thought, without a knowledge of 
which the mind would be helpless, he re- 
garded the currents of thought themselves 
as mere indications more or less adequate 
of the presence of living influences and 
powers, of any exhaustive comprehension 
of which there was little chance, though 
there was the greatest possible danger of 
our persuading ourselves that we had 
achieved it. Hence, while no thinker - of 
our day was more conservative in his re- 
spect for the old landmarks of philosophic 
investigation, none was so severe on those 
who imagined that by clearly defining 
these landmarks, theology and philosophy 
could be adequately mapped out. He 
held all names which had got deep root in 
any human language to be indications of 
some central thoughts which it was of the 
first importance to enter into, and all such 
thoughts to be indications of some living 
permanent and divine influence, which it 
was also of the first importance to recog- 
nize as wholly independent of our thinking 
power,—so that philosophy to him was 
rather like a star-map with many bright 
points distributed amidst great tracts of 
darkness, and distributed in a manner for 
which we can hardly find a law, and must 
be very careful not to invent one, while 
theology was to him God’s partial answer 
to the search for truth, — not complete or 
systematic, which would be impossible 
considering the capacities of the minds 
which require it,— but confirming and 
confirmed by our intellectual constitution. 





He believed that God had revealed Him- 
self as the central good and the central 
power; that He had created all things with 
reference to that central good, and with 


life deriving from it; that freedom had | 


brought evil into both the world of spirits 
and the world of matter, and yet that 


through evil, freedom, taught by God, | 


would find its way to greater good than 
any it could have known without conflict ; 
— (Mr. Maurice, in his profound devotion 
to the strictly theological mode of thought, 
though he fought hard for spiritual free- 
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dom and believed in it, and had far too 
great a horror of system to admit that sin 
must either be independent of God or an 
accepted instrument of God’s, always 
seemed to lean perceptibly towards the 
faith which at all events subordinates both 
freedom and evil to the divine purpose ;) 
further he held that all which is good in 
manu has been revealed to be a mere pale 
shadow of something infinitely better in 
the life of God; that love, which is of the 
divine essence, had a divine object “ before 
all worlds;” that revelation has shown 
what that object was in displaying a di- 
vine Father and Son united in one Spirit, 
and that it illuminated the whole universe 
in bringing down to earth the divine spirit 
of victorious sacrifice in Christ’s incarna- 
tion, life, death, and resurrection. Mr. 
Maurice believed that there was hardly a 
corner of man’s nature or history on 
which these revealed facts did not shed a 
bright, though often unequal light. He 
held Eternity itself to be apprehended in 
the apprehension of them; for to him 
Eternity and Time were not distinguished 
as disembodied life is distinguished from 
embodied, but were distinguished as spirit- 
ual life — here or there — is distinguished 
from carnal life here or there ; and he who 
knew God lived in eternity even while 
dwelling here. He was fond even of re- 
garding the successes of modern science 
as the triumph of the spiritual principle of 
humility, which, instead of imposing our 
thoughts and notions on the divine order, 
studied that order as a revelation running 
in a lower_ plane indeed, but still in per- 
fect parallelism with the divine revelation 
of moral and spiritual truth. The natural 
philosopher’s horror of preconceived ex- 
haustive systems, Mr. Maurice carried 
into moral and spiritual philosophy, never 
admitting that any portion of our nature 
was exhaustively known, though harping 
perpetually on the certainty that it is the 
subject of a redeeming power that streams 
-nto it from above. 

The most difficult matter to understand 
in Mr. Maurice’s theology was his concep- 
tion of the evidence of revelation. As to 
the higher truths, he held apparently, and 
no doubt truly, that they were and must 
be their own evidence, when once fairly 
presented to the conscience. Theoretically 
he held that all inspiration was subject to 
human conditions, and therefore that its 
records are liable to error; but he was so 
apt to find deep truth in paradox and in- 
consistency of the deeper kind, that he 
found it very difficult to admit error in the 
most obvious discrepancies and inconsist- 
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encies of the minor kind. Usually he was 
thankful for these, as pointing to something 
deeper, though perhaps almost only a guess, 
beyond. He was always so much on his 
guard against even desiring perfect con- 
sistency in human thought, that he was 
unnaturally thankful for difficulties of all 
kinds, — sometimes almost seeming to go 
the length of finding in difficulties a fresh 
evidence of truth. The present writer can 
remember but one instance in which he 
could ever bring Mr. Maurice to admit 
that there was a difficulty in Scripture 
which did not point to some deeper secret 
of harmony, and that was the curious in- 
terpretation attributed by St. Matthew 
alone to our Lord, of the saying that as 
Jonah was a sign to the Ninevites, so was 
the Son of Man a sign to that generation. 
But even then, though Mr. Maurice ad- 
mitted that he could not “ understand”-the 
analogy between Jonah’s three days’ burial 
in the fish and our Lord’s three days’ burial 
in the heart of the earth, he would not ad- 
mit that he believed the evangelist to have 
made a mistake, and to have attributed a 
fanciful analogy of his own to his master. 
Indeed, he found so much that was in the 
highest degree instructive in the very as- 
cts of Scripture that rationalistic critics 
ad fixed upon as embodying conspicuous 
error, that he shrank painfully from admit- 
ting an error even where he was quite un- 
able to find a truth. Of most of the diffi- 
culties of the Bible he would say that even 
though he could not understand them, they 
had greatiy helped him to understand him- 
self. 

And this great passion of humility, was 
in him not only a moral habit, and a prin- 
ciple of exegetical interpretation, and a 
doctrine conservative of most historical 
institutions —he often seemed to his 
friends to find something divinely vital in 
what tkey thought the mere lingering 
shadows of the past, and often no doubt 
he was right and they were wrong, — but 
also a wonderful spring of practical fasci- 
nation. In one of the preliminary meetings 
held before the commencement of the 
Christian Socialist movement to discuss 
with London operatives the scandals of 
the existing Trade system and its reme- 
dies, one of the great unwashed delivered 
his mind so freely and coarsely on the im- 
postures of the clergy and the hopelessness 
of getting any good from their interference, 
that some of the hot Oxonians who started 
the movement were concerting the forcible 
ejection of the speaker from the meeting. 
But Mr. Maurice, who was in the chair, 
met the speaker by confessing at once that 
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his observations were only too well de- 
served by himself and the order he at- 
tacked; that no one could be more con- 
scious of the practical inconsistencies of 
which they were but too frequently guilty, 
—only that, he said, was no reason for 
not trying, with the help of those for whom 
they worked, to sweep away some of those 
inconsistencies, and restore a truer rela- 
tion. The effect of this practical applica- 
tion of Christ’s exhortation to surrender 
the cloak to one who had already stripped 
him of his coat, was remarkable, and the 
speaker who had attacked him so coarsely 
frequently afterwards attended even the 
purely religious meetings which Mr. Mau- 
rice held, and though never a complete 
convert, became one of the most wistful of 
the outer circle of his well-wishers. The 
personal sacrifices which Mr. Maurice made 
for the Working-Men’s College in Great 
Ormond Street were great, but there was 
none of his great qualities which did so 
much for the movement as the unfathom- 
able depth of his personal humility. 

And bis tastes were in singularly close 


keeping with his faith. No one can read 
his works without noticing his intense en- 
joyment of the style which makes the 
plainest and simplest matters of life grand 
by tracing them direct to God. Of course 


the greatest illustration of that style is the 
Bible, but Cowper and Wordsworth were 
both great masters of it, and with Cowper 
and Wordsworth Mr. Maurice’s memor 

was richly stored. He wascatholic enoug 

in his poetic tastes, and would illustrate 
what he held to be the true meaning of 
the word “eternal” as freely from Byron 
as from St. John. But it was always to 
the poets who saw divine meaning in the 
simplest domestic relations —- who were 
“true to the kindred points of heaven and 
home,” — that his imagination most affec- 
tionately clung. This was not indeed a 
taste in him, but a faith, at least a taste 
moulded by a deeper faith. ‘his it was 
that made him insensible to the admira- 
tion of religious coteries, and kept him 
perfectly simple amidst those flattering 
confidences which are given under the plea 
of the need of counsel, and which yet so 
much oftener change the counsellor than 
the counselled. And his whole life showed 
this strong unromantic preference for com- 
mon duties as the true embodiment of high 
faiths. There is no more characteristic 
sermon amongst the scores he has pub- 
lished than one on the -apparent bathos of 
that collect for Easter Sunday which en- 





treats God, “ who through Christ has over- 
come death, and opened to us the gate of 
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everlasting life,” that, “as by his special 
grace preventing us, he has put into our 
minds good desires,so by his continual 
help we may bring the same to good ef- 
fect.” Mr. Maurice admitted that this col- 
lect had often grated harshly on him, as if 
it contained but a poor logic, and drew a 
weak conclusion from a great recital; but 
he thought so no longer, for he saw in it 
the assertion that it is only “the stooping 
of the Creator to the creature” which can 
save from death our best desires before 
they reach their only true end in action. 
The very homeliness of the prayer gave it 
to him a greater reality. And that was 
the lesson of his own life and death. No 
one who knew him doubted that it was the 
very homeliness of his life and teaching 
which was his best guarantee that he had 
not been merely dreaming grand dreams 
of things divine, and which extinguished 
the last doubt that that Easter season — 
in which he finally brought his noble, sim- 
ple, and laborious life “to good effect,” — 
was indeed the commemoration of an event 
by which the secret of eternity had been 
unveiled. 





From The Saturday Review. 
THE DUTCH TERCENTENARY. 


Ir centenaries or tercentenaries are in 
any case to be celebrated, the people of 
Holland have an excellent reason for hold- 
ing a festival in the present year. In pro- 
portion to their numbers and their natural 
resources the Dutch have the most glori- 
ous history of any European State; nor 
is any reigning family with the exception 
of that of Hohenzollern, so entirely identi- 
fied as the House of Orange with the na- 
tional history. The consolidation of the 
great military Powers of the Continent 
has unfortunately overshadowed and re- 
duced to compulsory inaction all the small- 
er States, nor would it be possible fora 
William the Silent or a William III. to 
withstand in modern warfare the enor- 
mous armies of France or of Germany. 
There is also a grave disadvantage in the 
use of a language which is only spoken by 
a population of three millions, and which 
is seldom acquired by foreigners; yet the 
reduced Kingdom of the Netherlands con- 
tinues to maintain its independence, to in- 
crease its accumulation of wealth, and to 
administer a large Colonial Empire. The 
troubles which it shares with more power- 
ful communities still bear a close analogy 
to the causes of the original rising against 
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the persecuting despotism of Philip II. 
The Roman Catholics, forming a third .of 
the population, are subjected to the bane- 
ful influence of clerical agitators, who in 
Holland, as elsewhere, prefer spiritual al- 
legiance to secular loyalty. The remoter 
apprehension of the ambitious projects 
which are sometimes attributed to Ger- 
many is probably unfounded. The Low 
German of the Netherlands is perhaps as 
nearly related to the language of Branden- 
burg and of Saxony as the Czechish dia- 
lect to the Russian ; but philology and eth- 
nology are studied in German Universi- 
ties as branches of learning, and not as in- 
struments of political intrigue. For the 
sake of commerce and of friendly inter- 
course it is wholly unnecessary that Am- 
sterdam should be subject to the same 
government with Berlin. It is a lasting 
subject of regret that at two different his- 
torical epochs the whole of the Low Coun- 
tries failed to effect or to retain the union 
which would have afforded the best securi- 
ty for their greatness and independence. 
Religious differences detached Flanders 
and Brabant from the league against Spain, 
and political errors combined@ with eccles- 
iastical squabbles to dissolve in 1830 the 
united kingdom which had been founded 
by the wisdom of statesmen after the fall 
of Napoleon. There is reason to hope that, 
although Belgium will never again be amal- 
gamated with Holland, both nations are 
inclined to cultivate the alliance which is 
dictated by their common interests. 

If the modern fashion of historical anni- 
versaries had prevailed two hundred years 
ago, the first centenary of Dutch indepen- 
dence could not have been conveniently 
celebrated in 1672. The year was the 
most disastrous in the annals of the United 
Commonwealth, including the most suc- 
cessful of Louis XIV.’s invasions, the 
bought alliance of Charles II. with France 
against Holland, and the murder of the 
De Witts. It could not at the time have 
been foreseen that the young heir of the 
House of Orange would succeed to the 
task of his ancestors and of his rivals, and 
that he would devote his life to the defence 
of European liberty and independence 
against the French monarch and his Eng- 

lish vassals. It was after the fall of the 

e Witts that William III. became Stadt- 
holder, and that he undertook the conduct 
of the war. When asecond century had 


elapsed, the Dutch had almost entirely 
withdrawn from an active share in the 
conduct of European affairs; and their in- 
ternal harmony was disturbed by French 
democratic party 


intrigues with the 
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against the power of the House of Orange 
and the influence of England. The insults 
offered by the French faction to the Prin- 


cess of Orange, and the consequent inter-' 
vention of Prussia were among the latest | 


transactions which preceded the outbreak 
of the French Revolution. Immediately 


afterwards the divided nation was con-' 


quered and annexed, under different suc- 
cessive names, to the French Republic and 
to the Empire. On the liberation of Eu- 
rope the Stadtholder became a constitu- 
tional King; and, notwithstanding the 
separation of Belgium from the monarchy, 
Holland has since been contented and gen- 
erally prosperous. It has seemed good to 
the city of Rotterdam to commemorate the 
rising against Spain by the erection of a 
monument in which a sea nymph appro- 
priately symbolized the United Common- 
wealth, or independence, or perhaps -civil 
and religious liberty; and it was highly 
fitting that the King should be invited to 
take a part in the ceremony of opening 
the monument, and that the most popular 
speaker of the day should recall the mem- 
ory of the national exploits in a suitable 
oration. In a country which has produced 


an admired school of painting there were 
not wanting artists to devise historical 


decorations in accordance with the in- 
structions of native scholars. Amongst 
the attendants was the American historian 
who, more than any other writer, has con- 
tributed to the fame of the early heroes 
of the commonwealth. Mr. Motley’s 
History of the Dutch Republic, in spite 
of many defects of style, will form a more 
lasting record of the glories of Holland 
than even the water nymph of Rotterdam. 

It may be hoped that the temporary ex- 
citement which was caused by the late 
treaty with England has already subsided. 
The transfer of the settlements on the 
Gold Coast will probably be found as con- 
venient to both parties as the similar ar- 
rangement which is frequently effected 
between private owners who happen to 
possess either undivided moieties of one 
parcel of land, or adjacent strips of prop- 
erty which are inconveniently intermixed. 
The negro tribes in the neighbourhood 
will no longer be divided into Dutch and 
English parties, nor will they — for al- 
lies and patrons in the conduct of their in- 
testine feuds. The police of the land and 
sea will be more — and more effec- 
tively managed, and Dutch traders will 
retain full right of access to the local 
markets. As the purchasing Government 
had neither the will nor the power to put 
any pressure on the vendors, the large 
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majority in the Parliament of the Hague 
which approved of the transfer probabl 

‘represented the general opinion. In all 
respects it would seem that the condition 
of the country ought to be regarded with 
complacency and satisfaction. If money 
is the index of national prosperity, the 
Dutch are probably the greatest people in 
the world, surpassing, in prcportion to 
_their numbers, either the English or the 
| American. Their colonial administration, 
‘though it is not unreservedly approved 
by foreign observers, is, after its own man- 
‘ner, eminently successful, as it is deliber- 
‘ately systematic. If any English depend- 
, ency were governed like Java, Parliament 
; would probably be unable to resist the 
remonstrances of economists and Liberal 
| politicians. A paternal Government, pro- 
iducing a large revenue to the parental 
| Exchequer, approves itself to the practical 
jjudgment of the Dutch. Their colonial 
receipts relieve the heavy burden of the 
national debt, and, if the natives of the 
island are subjected to restrictions for the 
benefit of the mother-country, their condi- 
tion is tolerably comfortable. General 
trade flourishes, and the Dutch mariners 
are as bold and as skilful as their prede- 
cessors who assumed the title of Water 
Beggars. The area of the limited territo- 
ry of the kingdom is still from time to 
time artificially enlarged, as in the early 
days when, according to the involuntary 
compliment of the satirist, they — 


with mad labour fish’d the land to shore, 


In Holland, as in other parts of the 
world, the adherents of the Ultramontane 
clergy delight to announce that they are 
Catholics before they are patriots and be- 
fore they are men. The preparations for 
the festival were interrupted by disturban- 
ces at the Hague, and in some other parts 
of the country. English fanatics of the 
same wrongheaded sect have been known 
to lament the failure of the righteous en- 
terprise of the Spanish Armada; and it 
seems thatéthe priests of the Hague per- 
suade@ffe carpenters that it would be a 
sin @ celebrate the resistance of their 
forefathers to the murderous persecutions 
of Alva. The supporters of the Papacy 
sometimes affect to sympathize with politi- 
cal freedom, even when they most earnestly 
advocate the establishment of religious 
uniformity; but the more violent section 
of the party confidently maintains the doc- 
trines which are deduced in Pius IX.’s 
Syllabus from the precedents of former ages. 
In obedience to the Pope, they hold that re- 
sistance to orthodox kings can in no cir- 
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cumstaices be justifiable, and that the 
suppression of heresy by fire and sword is 
both a rizht and duty. The promoters of 
the tercentenary festival are not necessa- 
rily more hostile then Egmont himself to 
Roman Catholic tenets when they renew 
the protest of their ancestors against the 
Spanish executions and massacres of three 
hundred years ago. Their opponents 
must be understood to approve, not only 
of the practices of the Inquisition, but 
of the subornation by Philip II. of assas- 
sins for the destruction of William of 
Orange. The bigots are content to re- 
nounce their share in all the historical as- 
sociations of the commonwealth; and, if 
they are consistent, they regret that the 
Netherlands were not throughout the sev- 
enteenth century a remote dependency of 
the decrepit monarchy of Spain. In Hol- 
land, as in Belgium, the introduction of a 
sectarian element into political controver- 
sy has largely affected the significance of 
oy ey nations. The Conservatives of 
the Low Sounteion, relying on the igno- 
rance of the poorer part of the communi- 
ty, favour a wide extension of the suffrage, 
while the Liberals defend the supremacy 
of intelligence, education, and property. 
The communists and anarchists who are 
to be found in Holland, as in the neigh- 
bouring countries, perhaps hate the clergy 
more than the owners of property; but 
disloyalty in all its varied forms has a 
common quality. Whether the Pope is 
we ye in declaring war on all’ estab- 
ished Governments because they have re- 
fused to defend his temporal power, is a 

uestion to which the events of the next 
ew years will return no uncertain answer. 





From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
FRANCE AND GERMANY. 


Tue Prussian correspondent of the 
Times has thus described the temper of the 
French nation as it is viewed ia sere be 
—“ France must keep the _ til she 
is armed. Once armed, she will ty the 
prowess and intelligence of her children 
again be the strongest military Power in 
the world. Then comes the time for resum- 
ing the rank she has always held —the 
rank of a superior, not an equal.” There 
is little doubt that this, though the esti- 
mate of a foreigner, represents with suf- 
ficient accuracy the thoughts of every 
Frenchman who has any tincture of politi- 
cal intelligence. The Times correspondent 
says that German politicians begin to be 
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disquieted at the prospect thus held out to 
them. The only marvel is that they should 
have looked forward to anything different. 
Until the secrets of contemporary state- 
craft are revealed to another generation 
of students there will be no means of 
knowing whether Prince Bismarck ever 
did look forward to anything different. 
The probability is that this result of the 
war was perfectly foreseen by him, and 
that he was induced to accept the risk 
rather than concede milder terms to France 
by motives to which the world has at pres- 
ent no key. But to the German public 
and to a considerable section of the Eng- 
lish public the passion of the French na- 
tion for revenge seems to have come as a 
surprise. They were prepared for a certain 
amount of boastful and threatening talk 
— the sort of talk which makes the staple 
of foreign articles in the lower class of 
French newspapers — but they were not 
prepared to see the same feeling shaping 
the projects of Ministers and assemblies. 
Sensible Frenchmen at all events, it was 
supposed, would see the folly of cherieh- 
ing any wild ideas of undoing the work of 
the war. They would sit down quietly 
under their losses and do their best to re- 
trieve them by a course of honest and un- 
complaining industry. It is possible that 
this mood might have prevailed if the na- 
tional losses had been less. No man is 
more inclined to reckless trading than the 
speculator who has just lost his whole for- 
tune at one blow. e policy which dic- 
tated the conditions of peace supplied 
Frenchmen with two helps to memory 
which were exactly calculated to quicken 
one another. If there had been no trans- 
fer of territory, the nation-‘might in time 
have ceased to distinguish between the 
taxes imposed to raise the indemnity and 
those re to meet the ordinary ex- 

nses of the country —just as in Eng- 
and no one thinks of distinguishing be- 
tween the money which goes to pay the in- 
terest on the National Debt and the money 
which goes to pay the army and navy. If 
there had been no heavy indemnity, France 
might possibly have preferred light taxa- 
tion and loss of territory to heavy taxa- 
tion imposed with the object of recovering 
territory. The combination of the two 
penalties made the impression of each 
more lasting. Men who might have put 
up with the dismemberment of France, if 
it had not made the demands of the tax- 
gatherer harder to meet, were led to con- 
ceal their indignation on the score of their 
pocket under a show of indignation at the 








wrong done to the national honour. Men 
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who might have striven in vain to inflame’ 
their countrymen with their own deter- 
mination to regain Alsace and Lorraine, if 
the surrender of them had saved the na- 
tion from a crushing money burden, can 
now point to the exactions of the German 
Government as the source of all the pov- 
erty which crushing taxation creates or 
aggravates. 

t showed a strange ignorance of human 
nature to suppose that the French people 
would remain uninfluenced by emotions to 
which no civilized nation could have re- 
mained indifferent. Certainly Englishmen 
have no right to blame them for setting 
their hearts on the recovery of their lost 
provinces, unless they honestly believe 
that they themselves would sit down 

uietly under the loss of Kent and Sussex. 
The fact that Alsace and Lorraine are 
German by race and history makes no dif- 
ference to Frenchmen. Their inhabitants 
are French in feeling, and their unanimous 
desire was to remain French in name. 
This fact would of itself justify a determi- 
nation on the part of the nation from 
which they have been forcibly severed 
to regain them at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. But we, at least, could not expect 
France to acquiesce in her own dismem- 
berment even if this justification were 
wanting. England would fight to the last 
to keep India, and if there were the slight- 
est chance of success she would renew the 
fight in order to reconquer it. But be- 
sides the considerations applicable to all 
nations, there is one which specially be- 
longs to France. No Government can 
afford to abandon all thought of renewing 
the conflict with Germany without giving 
a handle to its rivals of which they would 
eagerly avail themselves. Supposing that 
M. Thiers, following the advice of some 
of his English critics, had retrenched the 
expenditure on the army and navy, and 
declared by word and act his intention of 
accepting the results of the war, and mak- 
ing no effort to reinstate France in the 
place from which she had been cast down, 
what would have been the comment alike 
of Imperalist, Orleanist, and Commun- 
ist? Would they not have charged him 
with gross meanness of spirit, with a 
degraded readiness to take example by 
shopkeeping England, and to sacrifice the 
national honour to the exigencies of the 
national pocket? The consequence would 
have been that France would have had a 
revolution the more, and that this over 
everything would have gone on as it is go- 





ingonnow. An —— or an Orlean- 
ist restoration, or a Republic of the most 
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extreme type, would have taken the place 
of the Provisional Government. France 
would have lost a year of rest which is in- 
valuable to her, and the same preparations 
which are being made under M. Thiers 
would have been making under some other 
ruler. 

The Times thinks it strange that the 
possibility of people reading between the 
lines of his speech should never strike M. 
Thiers. “What seems difficult to under- 
stand,” it says, “is that he should be so 
outspoken, that he should be so anxious to 
show his cards, knowing how hazardous is 
the game he plays, and how strong and 
sharp and resolute is the adversary he has 
to deal with.” The explanation is to be 
found in a maxim of the game from which 
the Times draws its illustration. At whist 
to inform your partner is of more impor- 
tance than to deceive your adversary. : If 
M. Thiers could make the same policy an- 
swer both purposes, no doubt he would 
gladly do so. But he has to carry the 
French people with him, and to persuade 
them to make great sacrifices in the way 
of preparation for the future at the very 
time that they are forced to make great 
sacrifices by way of expiation for the past. 
Absolute reticence is quite incompatible 
with success in this direction. A nation 
must have something to look forward to if 
it is expected to add voluntary to invol- 
untary inconveniences, and to find money 
to meet the year’s estimates as well as the 
interest on an enormous debt. Again, M. 
Thiers may hope to secure some wavering 
ally by letting the world see that France 
is doing her best to make her alliance once 
more of value. He knows, we may be 
sure, that the German Government will 
see through his designs, but this is the 

rice he has to pay in order that some 
riendly Power may not be wholly in the 
dark about them. And, after all, what 
does he lose by his frankness? It is not 
what M. Thiers says that alarms the Ger- 
mans, but what he does; not the ambigu- 
ous words that he utters, but the unambigu- 
ous recruits that he raises and the unam- 
biguous artillery that he constructs. No 
matter how close M. Thiers had kept his 
counsel, the arming of 1,600,009 men and 
the casting of 2,700 field guns would have 
spoken in a language of their own. It may 
be true, as the 7imes warns him, that to 
allow his object to be perceived is to run 
the risk of seeing it frustrated. But it is 
also true that he could only have prevented 
his object being perceived by altogether 
giving up the prosecution of it. It is open, 
of course, to any one to say that the object 
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is so chimerical that it ought to be given 
up. But where 36,000,000 of people are 
concerned the statement is not one that 
carries conviction with it. Why should 
France sit down in despair of ever — 
able to undo the work of the late war 

She has all the materials out of which sol- 
diers are made. She has the benefit of a 
terrible experience. She has the knowl- 
edge of her own weak points burnt in upon 
her mind. The best military organization 
of modern times has been at work under 
the very eyes of her generals. Granting 





that the conflict is an unequal one at start- 
ing, that is not a fact which invariably de- 
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cides the issue. Unless Germany is estab- 
lished on a pinnacle of strength and emi- 
nence from which she can never be 
removed, there is a fair chance that. as 
between two Powers so equally matched 
by nature, fortune will side at one time 
with one and at another time with another. 
No donbt it is a miserablé prospect alike 
for Europe and for humanity. But it is a 
prospect which lay clearly spread out be- 
fore those who. framed the conditions of 
peace, and it is but retributive justice that 
the first to feel the inconvenience of it 
should be the conquering nation which set 
the example of judgment without mercy. 





* Ata meeting of the Asiatic Society, a trans- 
lation from the Persian, found among the pa- 
pers of the late Sir H. M. Elliot, was read of 
partof a book of travel by Nasir ibn Khushru, 
a native of Balkh, who visited the Holy Land 
and Egypt in the eleventh century of the Chris- 
tianera. The traveller relates that he journeyed 
from Balkh to Jerusalem, a distance of 876 par- 
asangs, and entered the Holy City on the 5th of | 
Ramayan, A. H. 438, one solar year having 
elapsed since he had quitted his home. He says 
that the Moslems of the neighbouring countries, 
who are unable to go to Mecca, remain there 
until they have celebrated the Feast of the 
Kurban, and that they carry their children 
thither # circumcise them. Svumetimes as many 
as 20,000 strangers are congregated there. The 
traveller’s account of the sacred buildings in 
Jerusalem forms a record of their state more 
than seven centuries ago. His description of 
the Kubbet-es-sakhrah deserves especial notice. 
The floor he describes as level and elegantly 
paved with marble The walls are of the same 
material, the joinings being filled in with metal. 
There is also a reservoir underground inside the 
shrine, into which runs all the rain-water, and 
this water is purer and sweeter than all the rest 
in the mosque. ‘* The sakhrah stands above the 
ground as much as the stature of man, and a 
marble screen has been placed round it so that 
no man can touch it. It is a stone of a dark 
blue hue, on which no man has ever dared to 
set foot ; but on the side where the kiblah lies, 
it has a hollow in one place of such # kind that 
you would say it had been walked over. In this 
way the impression of seven steps are fixed on 
it. I have heard that Abraham and Isaac went 
there, and that these are the marks of their 
feet.”” The silver lustres, the gifts of the Sul- 
tans of Egypt, were of such size and weight 
that the traveller calculates that there were a 
thousand maunds of silver ware in the place. 
Enormous candles also, the gift of the same Sul- 
tans, were to be seen in the building.” The trav- 
eller visits El Khalil (Hebron), and describes 





the sepulchres of the patriarchs. Of the hos- 
pitality shown to strangers he speaks in favour- 
able terms. To all guests, travellers and pil- 
grims they give bread and olives, and numbers 
of mills, worked by mules and oxen, are con- 
stantly grinding flour, while female servants are 
engaged in making bread, and each of their 
loaves weighs a maund. To every one arriving 
at that spot they present a loaf of bread anda 
measure of lentils cooked in olive oil, daily, as 
well as some raisins, and this custom has con- 
tinuel in vogue from the time of Abraham, the 
frien'l of the Most Merciful, until the present 
moment. Sometimes it happens that five hun- 
dred people come there in a day, and entertain- 
ment is provided for all of them. Returning to 
Jerusalem, he gives the following description : 
** The Christian infidels have a church at Jeru- 
salem which they consider extremely holy. Ev- 
ery year & vast multitude come there from Rum 
on pilgrimage, and the King of Rim himself 
even comes in disguise. The church is capable 
of holding 20,000 souls, and constructed in the 
most splendid style of coloured marble, adorned 
with sculpture and painting Portraits 
of Jesus, represented as sitting on an ass, are 
put up in several places, as well as those of the 
prophets, such as Abraham, Ishmael, Isaac, Ja- 
cob, and his children. Each picture is covered 
with a large plate of transparent glass of the 
same size x8 itself, and this they place there to 
prevent the dust from settling on the painting, 
the glasses being daily cleaned by the servants. 
In this church, too, is a chamber of two kinds, 
constructed after the fashion of Heaven and 
Hell ; one half of it being descriptive of Para- 
dise and its blessed inmates, and the other of 
Hell and its wretched victims.’” — Mr. C. Horne 
exhibited some bells, thunderbolts, an orna- 
mental poisoned dagger, and some figures of 
Buddha, used by the Llamas in Lahoul in their 
worship, as also an image said to have been an- 
ciently worshipped in that country, and some 
photographs of ancient Graeco-Buddhistic carv- 
ings. Athenzjum. 





